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WATERS 


‘ BEVERAGES OF DISTINCTION’ . 
will be plentiful again FAMOUS OVER 300 YEARS 
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DDespire six hard war years and this winter of 
reconstruction, you will always find at Austin Reed’s 
one male comfort or another to defend you from the 
weather. We cannot, at present, provide those refine- 
ments which made wintering in Regent Street such 
a peace-time pleasure. But we can give some assist- 
ance to help you cosily over to spring. 


AUSTIN REED 
of Regent Street 


LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 




















POINTERS 
TO A GOOD ‘SMOKE’ 


@B The tobacco leaves from 

B which Four Square Red 
is blended are of the type 
and texture which burn slow- 
ly and evenly in the pipe— 
particularly if the pipe is 
rather loosely charged. That 
is why it is so cool to smoke, 
so long lasting and so econ- 
omical, 


MW It would be like “ Gilding 
BB ihe Lily”’ to add artificial 
flavouring to this grand 
tobacco. The pure flavour 
of Four Square Red is 
natural to the high quality 
leaf from which it is made. 


eC 


A fine blend of 
MATURED VIRGINIA 


Blended from choice tobacco leaf, excep- 

tionally cool and slow-burning in the pipe, 

Four Square Red is a medium cut broken 
flake of medium strength. 


For very many years this famous trade- 
mark has been a ‘four-square’ guarantee 
of tobaccos free from artificial flavouring. 


GOOD NEWS! 2 oz. “Acuu™ 


Four Square Tobaccos are once 
again available in 2 oz. and 
4 0z. Vacuum Tins as well as in 


1 oz. packets. Since the 
supply is limited, please 


return the tin to your ~~ 
3/- per oz, 
- 


Made by Dobie’s of Paisley, Scotland 


One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms established over |36 years 
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THE FOURTEEN Four-light Saloon ex works £698 


Purchase Tax £194.12.9 














coming soon, we hope, when G.E.C. 


electric household appliances will 
once more be freely available. The 
range will include kettles, toasters, 
fires, irons, cleaners, and all the 
other necessities for economically 
running the modern home. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


for the post-war home 








Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd.. Magnet House, Kingsway London W.C.2 
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A NEW PORTRAIT-STUDY OF THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE TO THE THRONE: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, as Heir Presumptive, has been recently fulfilling a heavy programme of official engagements, including the opening of the first permanent N.A.A.F.! 
All-Services Club at Portsmouth. On February 14 her Royal Highness visited Bedford, where she opened an exhibition staged by the Women's Land Army. 


Photograph by Cecil Beaton, 
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HE proposal before Parliament to terminate the 
separate existence of the State of Sarawak by 
taking it over from the present life-tenant of its Raj, 
the third Rajah, would involve, if carried out, not only 
the extermination of a small people’s independence by 
Britain, but the end .of a century-old experiment 
whose importance may well seem in a few years’ 
time much greater than it is to-day. The people of 
this country know very little about Sarawak or the 
principles of the prophetically-minded Englishman 
who created it as an act of service and dedication to 
humanity ; and what they have heard about it in recent 
years has probably not been of a particu- 
larly thought-provoking kind, being more 
concerned —in the years immediately 
before the war—with the personalities of 
the present Rajah’s charming daughters 
and their romantic marriages than with 
the discussion of abstract political prin- 
ciples. Yet the foundation of Sarawak, 
though only a few who know the East 
and its history are aware of the fact, 
was an alternative to the conception of 
British and European colonial imperialism 
that has flourished for the past hundred 
years and is now, though we may not 
be wholly aware of the fact, on the 
point of extinction. Our pride in our 
own colonial empire, its long record of 
fine and honourable administration, our 
manifest good intentions towards the 
backward and subject races for whom 
we act as self-appointed trustees, not to 
mention our strong and dogged English 
sense of what we have we hold—all the 
stronger to-day because of the difficult 
position in which we find ourselves— 
tend to conceal from us the fact that the 
spirit of the age and the sense of man- 
kind as a whole are likely henceforward 
to be opposed to the idea of a superior 
race, per se, governing, however bene- 
ficently, an inferior. If the British 
Colonial Empire is to survive, we shall 
have to adopt a completely different 
conception of it to that still held by the 
ordinary educated Briton and, it would 
seem, by the Colonial~- Office. What 
has happened in India and Burma, 
what is happening in Dutch Indonesia, 
what is going to happen before long in 
other places, are warning bells which 
we should do well, for our own sake and 
that of mankind, to heed. For it is not 
only the welfare of the lands we ad- 
minister so conscientiously and honestly 
for others that is at stake, but the 
ultimate power, prestige and entity of 
Britain itself. If that, for any reason, 
were to be weakened or destroyed— 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


boarding-school, history abounding with kings thirty 
feet high and reigns thirty thousand years long, and 
geography made up of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter.”’ Instead of having any truck with such 
obscurantist nonsense, our business henceforward, he 
argued, must be to introduce the poor benighted 
Indians “ to all the vast intellectual wealth which all 
the wisest nations of the world have created and 
hoarded in the course of ninety generations.’’ ‘‘ We 
must do our best,’”’ he continued, “ to form a class 
who may be interpreters between us and the millions 
whom we govern—a class of persons, Indian in blood 





to turn them. As it was, it merely armed them with 
Western weapons without in any way weakening 
their deep-rooted Eastern prejudices : weapons which 
were turned, in the fullness of time, against the very 
civic harness in which British administrators hoped 
to drive them to a progressive and democratic Utopia. 
As we can see from what is happening in the con- 
centration camps in Indonesia, there is nothing very 
democratic or progressive about Javanese nationalism 
after a hundred years of Dutch rule; and, as the 
almost Hitlerian inhumanity and rigidity of caste 
shows only too clearly, there is nothing by Western 
standards particularly democratic or pro- 
gressive about Indian nationalism after 
a hundred years of British rule. Govern- 
ment of the native by the European for 
the fulfilment of European ideas ends 
where anyone with greater knowledge 
of human nature than Macaulay must 
have foreseen it would end—in the 
Road to Amritsar. 

Among those who foresaw just where 
it would lead was James Brooke, himself 
the disciple of a perhaps even greater 
man, Stamford Raffles. At a time when 
the old mercantile conception of 
Anglo-Indian relations was being finally 
abandoned for one of European respon- 
sibility and trusteeship, these two great 
products of the old East India Company 
realised that unless such trusteeship was 
to be exercised on terms of complete 
racial equality, and the progress it was 
intended to serve was to be offered not 
by compulsion but by unenforced example, 
both the trusteeship and the progress 
offered would be rejected by the peoples 
it was hoped to benefit as soon as they 
became strong enough to reject them. 

The ideas of James Brooke are en- 
shrined in his own writings, which ought 
to be studied—-but are not—by everyone 
embarking on colonial administration 
both in the East and in Africa, where 
similar problems which we and the Dutch 
are now facing east of Suez will almost 
certainly soon arise. It was his contention 
that Europeans in their relations with 
native races should never appear in the 
light of reformers, whether political or 
religious ; “‘ people like myself,” he wrote 
with profound political prescience, ‘‘ too 
often try to create a Utopia and end with 
a lasting confusion.’’ Instead, he held, 
they should rely purely on the light of 
example and, by constantly evincing in 
their service of native races, the qualities 
of honesty, truth, justice and mercy 
which underlay their own political beliefs, 
secure for those beliefs ultimate adoption 


and if we were through blindness on our APPOINTED TO SUCCEED FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN AS by those whose laws they administered. 


part to war against the spirit of the 
age and the genera] conscience of man- 
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itself would perish with us. We realised 
the truth of that in 1940; we must 
needs realise that it is still true in the changed 
circumstances of to-day. 

The significance of the experiment of Sarawak, 
which it is now apparently so unexpectedly proposed 
to liquidate on the altar of bureaucratic uniformity, 
is that it was founded on a principle diametrically 
opposed to that which has governed the development 
of the British Colonial Empire for the last century 
and which is now in danger of leading us and Europe 
into a blind end. The principle enunciated a hundred 
years ago by colonial reformers was that the goal 
before us was the education of the backward races 
by Europeans in European political beliefs and 
practices. It was best put by Macaulay when, as 
President of the Committee of Public Instruction for 
Bengal in the 1830's, he enshrined in a famous Minute 
his views as to the future of Indian education. With 
ruthless—but occidental—logic he poured scorn on 
oriental learning and philosophy : ‘‘ medical doctrines 
that would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy 
which would move laughter in the girls at an English 
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and colour but English in taste, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect."’ To-day that class exists—its mouth- 
piece is Congress—but it is scarcely fulfilling the 
beneficent function which the great but “ cocksure 
Tom "’ foresaw for it. It is the tragedy of a hundred 
years of high British endeavour that the experiment 
is now ending not in creation but in bitter and sterile 
criticism, not in construction but in destruction. 
The solution of the Indian problem along Macaulay's 
lines, so long and earnestly sought, is probably, as 
we are now beginning to realise, completely insoluble 
on those lines ; the best commentary on.it was Gandhi's 
attitude at the time of the Stafford Cripps offer and 
of the threatened Japanese invasion. Before long it 
may well prove as insoluble in other places. 

What Macaulay’s plans broke on was the rock of 
human nature. If Indians and other subject peoples 
were without personal pride and instinctive feeling, 
the radical intellectual paradise he offered them under 
beneficent British police rule would no doubt long ago 
have turned them into what he so confidently hoped 
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MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL Those qualities James Brooke and his 


nephew, the second Rajah—as great an 


do de oc te ee Doe af, the Br toe? administrator as the former was a 


Allied prophet—applied in their development 
ing- of the State which, under their zis, 

grew out. of a bloody anarchy of war- 
ring tribes into a peaceful, happy and progressive 
community: as contented to-day as India, Burma 
and Java are discontented. That State, throughout 
its history, has been ruled by a joint administration 
of natives and Europeans, the latter never more than 
a tiny handful acting without the support of any 
foreign armed force and with the unswerving support 
of the native population. To bring such a com- 
munity under direct British rule at such a moment 
in the world’s affairs as this seems contrary to every 
dictate of political prudence, and may well have, on 
the smaller scale of Malaya, almost as grave reper- 
cussions as the extinction of Abyssinian independence 
had on that of Africa. As the Rajah’s male heirs, 
on whom the succession of the Raj is legally entailed, 
are apparently resolved to resist this attempt to 
purchase their birthright and—what is far more 
important—the independent existence of Sarawak, 
it is to be hoped that further consideration will be 
given by Parliament to this seemingly somewhat 


hasty proposal. 


N.B.—-Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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“EAR-LOOPS” AS A NATIVE FASHION : 
A CURIOUS CUSTOM IN TANGANYIKA. 


NEWS 195 
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WEARING LARGE, CIRCULAR BLOCKS OF WOOD : 

SET IN THE LOBES’ OF HER EARS AND 

CIRCLETS .OF COLOURED BEADS AND TINY 
PLAITS OF WOVEN GRASS. 
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AN. EARLY STAGE IN THE EXPAN- 
SION OF THE LOBE OF THE EAR, 
WHICH IS PIERCED AND A SMALL 
BLOCK OF WOOD INSERTED, THE 
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A POPULAR FASHION AMONG” THE 
MEN: FLAT DISCS OF BRASS WIRE 
CONNECTED WITH CHAINS FROM THE 
CENTRE OF EACH AND SUSPENDED 
FROM THE EAR-LOOP.’ 








We MEN OF VARIOUS CLANS IN KURIA: 


Sioa COPPER STUDS, 
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ONE OF THE MANY FASHIONS WHICH 
RANGE FROM WOODEN, BRASS, COPPER 
OR ALUMINIUM ORNAMENTS OF NATIVE 
GRAFTSMANSHIP TO ADAPTATIONS OF 
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“ SIZE BEING GRADUALLY INCREASED. » 
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PECULIAR TO SEVERAL CHIEFS AND HEAD- 
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ODERN MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. dig 
A speech by Mr. Bevin, the Foreign ** 4 YOUNG GIRL WITH HER FACE \ 
Secretary, at the General’ Assembly of ; PAINTEP WITS. A BSD POONER AND 
he’ United. Nations on January 17 hes | LARGE, CIRCULAR BLOCKS OF OILED 
ae y ‘ woop PASSED THROUGH THE PRO- 


brought the-mandated territory of Tanganyika 
into the news. In welcoming the proposal 
to set up a Trusteeship Council he stated 
that the British Government had decided to enter forthwith into negotiations for placing 
Tanganyika, the Cameroons, and Togoland under the trusteeship system. On this page 
we reproduce some studies of Tanganyika natives by Mrs. D. B. Kingdon. They are all 
of the Bakuria tribe, who live in the Lake Victoria Province and inhabit the country along 
the Tanganyika and Kenya border. They are a primitive people and still cling to their 
native dress and customs. Perhaps the most interesting custom is that of developing the 
lobe of the ear into a long loop which is the Kuria tribesman's chief pride and is achieved 
by patient and systematic stretching. The boys and girls, when they reach adolescence, 
have the ear pierced and a small block of wood inserted in the lobe. Gradually the size 
of the wood is increased until the loops are large enough to support a cylinder of wood 
up to 4 in. in diameter lying across the nape of the neck. The ornaments suspended by 
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INTRICATE ORNAMENT COMPOSED OF LITTLE 
WHITE AND BLUE BEADS 
AND SPIRALS OF COPPER WIRE. 





™ “ GROTESQUE, BUT A FAVOURITE My 


“ A YOUNG MAN'S FASHION IN EAR ™ 


—— 








THE HEIGHT OF ACHIEVEMENT: A BOY 

WITH THE LOBES OF HIS EARS SO DISTENDED 

THAT HE CAN SUPPORT A CYLINDER OF 

WooD UP TO 4 IN. IN DIAMETER ACROSS 
THE NAPE OF THE NECK. 
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THE ELDERS OF THE BAKURIA \ 


TRIBE AND THEIR WIVES ALWAYS 
WEAR A CIRCULAR RING OF COILED 
BRASS, SPREADING TRUMPET-WISE 

AT EITHER END. 
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COPIED FROM THE MASAI, A NEIGH- 
BOURING TRIBE: LITTLE TWIN BELL- 
SHAPED ORNAMENTS FASHIONED OUT 
OF COPPER AND ALUMINIUM AND 
HUNG FROM THE EAR-LOBES. 
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FASHION : A COTTON-REEL 
4 WORN ON THE CHIN AND 
HELD IN POSITION BY THE 
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, \ PROLONGED LOBES OF THE EAR. Fa 
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SHOWING HOW THE EAR-LOOPS, IN 


WHICH HE HAS SUCH PRIDE, ARE 

FOLDED UP AND TUCKED NEATLY IN 

UNDER THE CAP WHEN A KURIA HAS 
WORK ON HAND. 








“~ 
these loops of flesh are varied in character, 


ranging from wood, brass and copper fashioned 
by native craftsmen to modern adaptations 
of such objects as screws, padlocks and 


WIRE BOUND WITH COPPER AT EITHER 
END WHICH SHOW THE PIERCED EAR- 


ORNAMENTS : CYLINDERS OF ALUMINIUM { 
{ 
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LOBES TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE. 
i ene : meena emaamnareneneneronmemnmnanrielt safety-pins. A favoured fashion is a cotton- 
reel worn on the chin and held in position 
by the prolonged ear-lobes. The young girls bedeck themselves with circlets of 


coloured beads and tiny plaits of woven grass which have the appearance of gold braid. 
They paint patterns on their faces with red pigment and wear large, circular blocks of 
oiled wood in their ears. The elders of the tribe and their wives always wear a circular 
ring of coiled brass spreading trumpet-wise at either end, while two of the chiefs and 
several headmen of the various clans wear an intricate ornament composed of little 
copper studs, white and blue beads and tiny spirals of copper wire. The young men 
often copy ornaments worn by the Masai, a neighbouring tribe. When a Kuria has 
work on hand he folds up the ear in which he has such pride and which would cost any 
man a cow to break, and tucks it neatly in under his cap. Many did this when they 
went to fight in the Abyssinia and Burma campaigns. 
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A RUINED ZOO IN A RUINED CITY: THE BERLIN 
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FORMERLY ONE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST MODERN BUILDINGS IN THE BERLIN ZOO: 
THE AQUARIUM, RUINED IN 1943, NOW SERVING AS OFFICES FOR TWO CLERKS. 
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SHELL-POCKED AND WITH ITS ROOF BLOWN OFF: THE BERLIN ZOO'S DECORATIVE OSTRICH 
HOUSE, NOW USED TO HOUSE A FEW ANIMALS. 
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We... 


A FINE MALE LION, IN CRAMPED QUARTERS, THE ONLY AVAILABLE SECURE ACCOMMODATION INSIDE THE BERLIN Z00'S RUINED MONKEY-HOUSE : SHOWING EMERGENCY REPAIRS IN PROGRESS 


y . , : . A SURVIVO 
IN THE BERLIN ZOO--NOT A SURVIVOR OF THE RAIDS BUT A RECENT ACQUISITION. AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN IMPROVISED HEATING APPARATUS. 


AN A 
Up to the closing weeks of the war, the Berlin Zoo authorities endeavoured is now mainly devastation, ruin and rubble, of which our pictures on the above Food i 


to keep the Zoological Gardens running to the best of their ability. Some of pages give a fair idea. An attempt is, however, being made to keep the Zoo provide 


for a 


the best specimens had indeed been sent away to Prague and to various places going, and since last August an elderly woman, Frau Doctor Heinroth, the 
in Germany, and the fine modern aquarium was knocked out in 1943. Even widow of the former head of the Aquarium, has been curator. The chief has gi 
so, until quite near the end efforts had been made to maintain about 2000 problems of the Zoo are the same as those of the city—accommodation, food collect 
animals. Then came the vontinuous heavy R.A.F. raids, and at last the terrific and fuel. There are not, it is true, great numbers of animals to house, and | 
street-fighting of the final Battle of Berlin. As a result of this, the Berlin Zoo they are for the most part installed in the patched ruins of the former buildings. i the bui 


animals 
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ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AND THEIR INMATES TO-DAY. 
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GUTTED BY FIRE ANI) APPARENTLY DESERTED, THE BERLIN zoo’s MONKEY-HOUSE, WHICH 
IS STILL IN USE FOR THE DOZEN OR SO MONKEYS WHICH HAVE SURVIVED. 





A SURVIVOR OF THE R.A.F.’S “ BLOCK-BUSTERS ": “ JUMBO,” THE ONLY ELEPHANT, 
AN AFRICAN, NOW LEFT IN BERLIN'S ZOO, GOING THROUGH HIS OLD ROUTINE. 


Food is a greater difficulty, and the Berlin Zoo has appealed to its visitors to 
provide food, offering such prices as 20 pfennigs for a rat and | mark 50 pfennigs 
for a litre of worms. It is stated, however, that the Berlin Kommandatura 
has given help in this matter and conceded authority for a car and petrol to 
collect hay and green fodder. Prior to this assistance, although none of the 
animals had starved, some had been killed for food for the others. Heating 
the buildings has also been a problem, but, as our pictures show, stoves are 


THE REMAINS OF THE BERLIN ELEP#’' NT HOUSE, WRECKED BY AN R.A.F. RAID, 
STILL, HOWEVER, FP" .sES THE ONE SURVIVING ELEPHANT. 


WHICH 


WOOD-CUTTING IN BERLIN'S ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS TO PROVIDE HEATING FOR’ THE ANIMAL 


HOUSES : IN THE BACKGROUND, THE RUINS OF THE KAISER WILHELM MEMORIAL CHURCH 


being patched up and wood cut for fuel. Among the animals which survive 
are the lonely elephant we show above, a fine, recently-acquired lion and two 
young lions which survived the blitz, one chimpanzee, two hyenas, two bears, 
two wolves, silver foxes, racoons, a yak, a reindeer fawn, an ibex, a Norwegian 
pony, porcupines, cockatoos, a hornbill, a parrot, a stork and various monkeys 
and baboons—all of which are stated to be in excellent condition and reflecting 
great credit on the curator 
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THREE BOOKS ON ART. 
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ERE are three 

volumes on 
painting, viewed 
historically ; two 
confined to single 
countries, the other 
the whole develop- 
ment of Occidental 
Painting since 
Giotto, but includ- 
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PROFESSOR BODKIN, AUTHOR OF “ THE 
APPROACH TO PAINTING,” ONE OF THE 
BOOKS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Professor Thomas Bodkin, Barber Profes- 
sor of Fine Arts and Director of the Barber 
Institute of the University of Birmingham, 
is one of our most distinguished authori- ; 
ties in the world of a He isthe author ing chapters of 

of many s, of which the most recent Sac nd 
is “‘ Dismembered Masterpieces.” general criticism 
which would be 


useful were buried masterpieces of Zeuxis or Apelles 
suddenly to come to light, and would assist the student 
of the poor remains of Roman painting which remain 
in the Naples Museum and elsewhere. 

The smaller volumes appear in a series called 
“Discussions on Art,’’ in which books on British, 
French and Italian painting have already appeared. 
A series must have a title, but the element of dis- 
cussion is only slightly present in these essays, because 
there simply isn’t room for it. M. Cammaerts and 
the late J. B. Manson have about’thirty pages for their 
texts, which must give a chronological account of the 
principal Flemish and Dutch painters, with brief 
comments on each ; the remainder of their volumes is 
occupied with reproductions of typical works, with 
lists of painters, and with bibliographies. The books, 
in short, are brief introductory guides to large fields 


‘* Look here upon this picture... 
THEODORE CHASSERIAU: ‘“‘ THE TWO SISTERS.” 


which will be useful to novices, just as a skeleton 
list of the “‘ dates of the Kings of England ”’ is useful 
to those who wish to accumulate and keep in order the 
essentials of English social, political, economic and 
intellectual history. 

Yet each of the authors, in spite of the severe 
restrictions enforced on authors of articles in encyclo- 
pedias, manages to get life and character into his 
writing, and produces the effect of a longer and more 
leisurely. commentary. Mr. Manson, alas, a genial 
companion and no mean painter, will write no more ; 
he died last year; his last book is written about 
painters whose love of sitnple and domestic things he 
shared. The one painter to whom he seems to me to 
do less than justice is Hobbema, of whom he says that 
* he was content to paint plain landscape as he found 
it around him '’—but there is plenty of composition 
even in his most “ natural’’ woodland scenes, and 
“ aerial perspective "’ for those who look for it in 
peeps under boughs. M. Cammaerts, before coming 
to the Van Eycks, properly discusses illuminated 
manuscripts, with which they had a strong affinity. 
Strangely, he does not mention the Arnolfini picture, 
which Professor Bodkin thinks has never been sur- 
passed. But he ranges wide, and he knows the historical 
connection between Flemish and English painting : the 
whole of modern landscape-painting may be said to 
derive from Rubens through Constable. 





* Flemish Painting,” by Emile Cammaerts; “ Dutch Painting,” 
by J. B. Manson, 44 Plates, Colour and Photogravure, each. (Avalon 
Press and Central Institute of Art amd Design ; 88. each.) 

“The Approach to Painting.” By Thomas Bodkin, Illustrated. 
(Collins ; 8a, 6d.) 


“*FLEMISH PAINTING”; by Emile Cammeerts. 
“THE APPROACH TO PAINTING”; by Thomas Bodkin.* 


“ DUTCH_ PAINTING” ; by j. B. Manson. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


It is noteworthy that M. Cammaerts pays special 
attention to Pieter Breughel the Elder, whom he 
calls ‘‘ undoubtedly the most original master of the 


sixteenth cen- 
tury....He is 
perhaps the only 
master of the 
Flemish school 
of the sixteenth 
century whose 
rich colouring 
may be com- 
pared with that 
of the Primi- 
tives, on the one 
hand, and the 
masters of the 
Rubens period 
on the other. In 
Flanders, _ the 
quality of colour 
is the quality of 
genius.”’ There 
is something in 
Breughel’s 
vision which 
especially 
appeals to our 
own time, and 
he is one of the 


. and on this!” 
PABLO PICASSO : “* TWO CALLIGRAPHIC WOMEN.” 


oppression of his country that no 
amount of external influence could 
change his outlook or methods. 
“ He arrived in Rome in 1553 and 
was back again in Antwerp in 
1554 with bundles of lovely draw- 
ings which he had done on his 
travels. Not one of them shows 
the slightest sign of Italian in- 
The picture he chooses 
for an eloquent description and 
eulogy is ‘‘ The Massacre of the 
Innocents,"’ which M. Cammaerts 
describes as ‘‘an obvious ana- 
chronism,"’ but the anachronism 
of which Professor Bodkin power- 


fluence.”’ 


fully defends. 


Professor Bodkin, aiming not 
at a dictionary of painters, but 
at assisting people to enjoy art 
and to know the reasons for their 
enjoyment, has chosen the right 
method by selecting a few out- 
standing pictures from all countries 
and periods for his disquisitions. 
General principles are always pre- 
sent, but there is never the sever- 
ity, the woolly abstraction, or the 
limited range of most volumes on 
zsthetics. He thought hard when 
he wrote, but he evidently enjoyed 
himself, and has plenty of room 
for amusing asides. 
for instance, in the course of his 


JAN VAN 
ARNOLFINI 





He remarks, 


EYCK: A DETAIL FROM “ JAN 





sensible discussion 
of representation, 
association and 

anecdote, 


that “It is 
cite th a+ M. EMILE CAMMAERTS, AUTHOR OF 
Millet’s ‘ An- “ FLEMISH PAINTING,” ONE OF THE BOOKS 


REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


M. Cammaerts, the distinguished poet and 
essayist, is Professor of Belgian Studies 
and Institutions in the University of 
London. A Belgian subject, he has been 


gelus,’ during 
its sojourn in 
America, was 


reproduced settled in Eaglend. Seo ane and ie ie 
author of many » in bot ng! 

san 3 cheap and French. 

print which 


sold slowly until an astute publisher hit upon 
the notion of changing the title to ‘ Burying the 
Baby.’ This so appealed to the soft sentiments 
of the public that the sales became immense.” 

Sense and sensibility are, indeed, his leading 
characteristics. He has a catholic taste; he 
steers a middle course between extremes of 
doctrine ; he does not bother about defining 
what cannot be defined ; he is very much aware 
that in the house of art there are many man- 
sions, and that the critic should be cautious 
about being shocked at novelty. But he does 


age past the great souls and craftsmen of former 
days. He quotes a Frenchman as writing in 
1912: ‘‘ Whenever we are presented with the 


AND HIS WIFE”; IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. miserable extravagances of some poor artist 
; who sets the public giggling, there arises a 
twenty-eight paint- cautious critic to remind us of those who made 


“poy wirH 


ers whom Profes- 
sor Bodkin selects 
for special disser- 
tations (including 
many brief bio- 
graphies) hung on 
single _ pictures, 
after he has laid 
down his general 
propositions on the 
nature of paint- 
ing and the “ ap- 
proaches” toit. He 
sees in Breughel a 
passionate peasant 
who was so resis- 
tant to the alien 


A 


HAWK": 
ATTRIBUTED TO NICOLAES MAES. (IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION.) 

The picture“ Boy With a Hawk" is reproduced from 
Publishers, the Avalon Press and Central Institute of Art and Design; the remainder from “ The 
Approach to Painting”; by Courtesy of Messrs, William Colli ’ 


fun of Delacroix, Courbet and Manet. And the 
argument will remain unanswered for a long time, 
being supported by innocent snobs and clever specu- 
lators who know what they are about.”’ 

There follows a cheerful synopsis of the succession 
of ‘“‘ ephemeral impostors who have been put on the 
market and solemnly praised in the last thirty years” ; 


-but it is accompanied by a discriminating attempt to 


sift the wheat from the chaff. 

This book, a revision of one published twenty years 
ago, appears to me the best of its kind which I have ever 
come across: invaluable to the inexperienced and un- 
informed, but also to those who have been over as many 
galleries as Professor Bodkin, but never with so discern- 
ing a companion as he is. Could he not follow it up (the 
introductory chapters remaining as they are) with further 
volumes illuminating more pictures and more painters ? 





PROBABLY BY JOANNES VAN NOORD,. FORMERLY 


the book “ Dutch Painting” ; by Courtesy of the 
Sons and Co., Lid, 








let himself go at the end, after his pious pilgrim- * 
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A BLAZE WHICH STOPPED 
HUNDREDS OF TRAINS. 
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THE BURNT-OUT ROOF AT VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, 
AFTER A FIRE WHICH STOPPED ALL TRAINS. 
Started by a blinding flash in the region of the station roof, a spectacular fire broke out at Victoria at 
5.50 p.m. on Saturday, February 16, and lasted for something like three hours. Tarred roofing which 
had replaced glass shattered by German bombs went up in a great blaze, flames leaping 40 ft. high and 
belching thick clouds of smoke. Hundreds of trains in and out of Victoria were unable to run for hours, 
upwards of 300 train-departures alone having to be cancelled in the first three hours. The fire began 


tie 
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THE FIRE DAMAGE TO THE DOME AND BODY OF THE 
CONTINENTAL AND MAIN LINE BOOKING-HALL AT VICTORIA. 
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TOPICAL NEWS: LADYBOWER 
RESERVOIR’S RAPID RISE. 


> - 





THE CASCADE OF BURNING EMBERS FALLING INTO 
VICTORIA STATION AND IGNITING ROOFS OF COACHES. 


in the eastern section, destroyed most of the offices in that block, and cut off all electric current from 
the trains. Intending passengers were transported to and from Clapham Junction, Waterloo, or 
Holborn. Current was restored to all lines by 9.50 p.m., by which time the fire had been put out by a 
force of more than 100 firemen using eight N.F.S. pumps and turntables. Trains were running normally 
on the following day, though firemen were still at work among the débris. 





THE SPIRE OF DERWENT CHURCH ABOVE THE SURFACE OF THE LADYBOWER RESERVOIR, ” 


WHOSE LEVEL HAS RISEN RAPIDLY FOLLOWING THE RECENT RAINS AND FLOODS. 





DERWENT DAM OVERFLOWING AS A RESULT OF THE RECENT HEAVY RAINS 


WHICH HAVE ACCELERATED 


On the occasion of the official inauguration by the King, on September 25 last year, of the Ladybower 
reservoir ever formed in the British Isles by the construction of an earth- 
roject were published in “ The Illustrated London News.” 
th other famous features of the Peak 
Derbyshire. lands have < iderably accel d the 

the reservoir, and one of the photographs above shows all that now remains visible of Derwent Church. 


Reservoir, the largest artificial 
work embankment, details of this great 
time the vi of Derwent was already submerged, 

recent heavy rains and flooding in the Mid 





IN THE MIDLANDS, 
THE FILLING OF LADYBOWER RESERVOIR. 


At that 
district of 
fill: of 


LOADING LORRIES ON THE ASSEMBLY-LINE SYSTEM: SPEEDING THE FLOW 
OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES FROM MANUFACTURER TO HOUSEHOLDER, 
This photagsesh was taken at the large assembly plant for prefabricated houses at Elstow, near 
Bedford. ere all the essential parts are collected and are dispatched by lorries to the sites 
where the houses are to be built. Each lorry is loaded piece by piece, and ster 0 Seo completes 


its round moves off carrying all the parts required to build one prefabrica . 
method ensures that there is no hold-up in the flow of houses. 
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A BATTLE OF WITS: 


THE MAGNETIC MINE 


Fes. 23, 1946 


AND THE COUNTER-MOVES. 


Drawn By Our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, with Orriciat Co-OPERATION. 
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“BOOBY TRAP FITTED IN MAGNETIC MINES. | 


4OW WE COUNTERED THE BOOBY TRAF 


NAVAL EXPERTS VERSUS THE ENEMY: SECRETS OF A WARTIME STRUGGLE REVEALED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


The long-drawn-out battle of wits waged by the Department of Torpedoes and 
Mines, at the Admiralty, and experts of H.M.S. “ Vernon,"’ Portsmouth, with the 
Germans over the production of secret weapons by the enemy and the discovery 
of the secrets of these weapons and the provision of means to frustrate them by 
our naval authorities, is illustrated and described for the first time on these pages. 
It was the sinking of ships in shallow waters soon after the outbreak of war that 
led the naval authorities to suspect that the Germans were using a new type 
of mine. We had thought for some time that they might use a form of magnetic 
mine, and had already taken certain measures to deal with it. In November 1939 
news was received that one of these mines had come down by parachute from an 
aircraft into shallow water near Shoeburyness. A special naval party of experts 
was rushed to the spot under Lieut.-Commander J. G. D. Ouvry. This officer, 
having divested himself of all monies and metallic substances, waded out through 
the shallows to the mine and made careful “ rubbings "’ of the securing-ring, fuse- 
caps and other parts. Non-magnetic tools were quickly made to fit these parts, 
and this officer and his party daringly got to work and disarmed the mine. 


They found, as they suspected, that it was a magnetic mine—a weapon with which 
Hitler had hoped to go far in destroying our merchant shipping. Fortunately, it 
could be countered by fitting our ships with de-gaussing wires round the hull 
which, energised by an electric current, neutralised the ship's magnetism and made 
the vessel completely immune. We also used sweeping-wires of a special type 
which created a magnetic field whereby the needle of the mine was actuated, 
causing it to explode. In April 1940 the enemy began to drop another type of 
magnetic mine of greater size and with a much heavier explosive charge. This 
mine had the same kind of primer gear but a different sort of fuse, which had to 
be very carefully disconnected before the mine could be made safe. Knowing 
that we had now discovered the secret of their mines, the German experts attempted 
to baffle us by fitting what was generally called the “ clicker,"’ and tried to kill 
our mine-recovery experts by installing booby-traps. The “ clicker" was an in- 
genious piece of gear which simply clicked over a notch when the magnetised 
sweeping-wires passed over it, but did not explode the mine. This was intended 
to make us think that the mine was “ dud" so that the channel would be declared 

(Continued opposite. 
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A BATTLE OF WITS: NEW TYPES OF MINES COUNTERED BY THE NAVY. 


Drawn By our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, wrrn Orrictat Co-OPERATION. 
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FIRST USEO AT THE END OF JULY, 1940 
FIRST MINE RECOVERED INTACT AT 
THE MOUTH OF OGMORE RIVER, 
(SOUTH WALES) OCTOBER 1940 
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THE ACOUSTIC MINE; A “BOMB-MINE’’; AN ANTI-INVASION “ OYSTER MINE,’’ AND A DEADLY BOOBY-TRAP. 


Continued.) 
to be clear, leaving the mine to explode under a ship later. This device was 


set before the mine was dropped, and by the end of the war had been developed 
to the point where the channel would have to be swept over fourteen times 
before it could be considered safe. The first booby-trap was arranged so that 
its striker would fire the mine when the cover-plate was removed. This device 
was successful the first time it was encountered and cost the lives of seven men, 
but it was found that by drilling the case and fitting a pin the striker could be 
held back and so prevent the trap working. In July 1940 the Germans began 
to use the acoustic mine, which exploded when actuated by the under-water sound 
emitted by the passage of ships through the water above the mine. The 
authorities guessed that this type of mine was being used, because the aircraft, 
when dropping the mine, shut off their engines. In October an intact specimen 
was recovered at the mouth of the Ogmore River, in South Wales. They were 
exceedingly dangerous to handle as even the scraping of a screwdriver could cause 
an explosion. The answer to this mine was the “ hammer box,” which was fitted 
to our sweepers and sent a wave of sound ahead loud enough to blow it up at 


a safe distance. In the meantime, the German experts were attempting to break 
the sweeping-wires and de-gaussing cables and, in December 1940, produced for 
this purpose a magnetic bi-polar unit which, however, had no success. In April 
1941 the first “ bomb-mine " was dropped and, unlike the earlier mines, which were 
attached to a parachute, it had a free fall and possessed a new type of booby- 
trap. This consisted of a concealed photo-electric cell which blew up the mine 
when light fell om it. Had not the connecting wire been broken by its fall, the 
first mine examined by Lieut.-Commander (now Commander) Ashe Lincoln, 
R.N.V.R., would undoubtedly have killed this officer and his party. As the war 
neared its end, the Germans produced the “oyster mine,” designed to destroy 
our landing-craft in shallow water. It was actuated by bow-wave pressure which 
pushed in the delicate bellows mechanism, thus moving a switch. This was countered 
by slowing down the craft and reducing the pressure. The section of the Depart- 
ment of Torpedoes and Mines chiefly responsible for waging this battle of brains with 
the enemy was the Investigation Branch, under the command of Captain Maitland 
Dougall, R.N., and Commander Ashe Lincoln, R.N.V.R. 
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HE Twenty-sixth Indian Division bore 

as its sign and badge a tiger’s head. 
That sign became so well known to the 
Japanese that Tokyo Radio spoke of it as 
the “famous Tiger Head Division.” The 
title was known in this country, too, but it 
is unlikely that those who 
heard it used in the United 
Kingdom understood the 
nature of the Division’s 
campaigns and achieve- 
ments unless they had 
some particular interest © 
in the Burmese theatre of 
the war. Though so much 
has been said and written 
about the fighting in 
Burma, it still remains less 
easy to follow than that in 
most other points of the 
world, and far less so than 
the campaigns in North 


Attics and Basoye. Apert MAJOR-GEN. C. E. N. LOMAX. 


from its geography, in- " 
sdequateiys portrayed on Somunied tn na Bu 
most of the maps accom- Served World War I (despatches 
panying accounts of the five times, D.S.O. and bar, MC., 
operations, Burma is $n4,ltalian War Cross) From Im 
strange by reason of its Bn. The Welch Regt., and in 
place-names, which are 1941 was in the Middle East, where 
often difficult to dis- he was as a pen bar to 
tinguish from one another. Sores 

And the Twenty-sixth was not a division of the main 
theatre in Burma. It was a division of the Arakan, that 
long belt on the Bay of Bengal, cut off by mountains 
from the rest of Burma and crossed by numerous 
chaungs. Here the opponents waged an incessant 
war which, though it had an important bearing 
upon the operations in the main Burmese theatre, 
was yet to a large extent isolated from it. 

The Twenty-sixth Division was raised in the 
Eastern Command of India, its first commander 
being the late Major-General C. A. Heydeman. 
The divisional headquarters did not accompany 
it when it was sent down by brigades to the 
Arakan at the end of 1942. This was after the 
campaign of that winter had gone wrong, largely 
owing to our relative ignorance of jungle war- 
fare, but partly because we had not yet been 
able to establish coastwise communications. The 
first units of the Division came into action. in 
January 1943, south of the Maungdaw-Buthidaung 
road and in the Kalapinzin Valley. In April Major- 
General C. E. N. Lomax took over command, 
and under his leadership the front was stabilised. 
He was to remain at the head of the Division 
for almost two years. In March 1945 he was 
succeeded by Major-General H. M. Chambers, so 
that the Twenty-sixth Division throughout its 
active service had only two divisional commanders. 

Down on the coast the Division spent its first 
monsoon period. The troops were quartered on 
the higher ground, but they had to patrol through 
the soaked paddy fields down below. They had, 
in particular, to watch the spit of land outside the 
Naaf estuary and south of Cox’s Bazar, which 
appeared favourable for a sudden Japanese landing. 
Their main job was to cover Chittagong and prevent 
the enemy from further exploiting the success he 
had gained in the Arakan the previous winter. The 
Twenty-sixth was relieved in the late autumn and 
went back north of Chittagong to be put through 
the strenuous and well-designed training which 
was to be one of the main factors in the 
subsequent British successes against the Japanese. 
At the beginning of February 1944 the Japanese 
struck back in typical style against the force in the 
Arakan, sweeping round its left flank and cutting 
its communications. The thrust may have been 
swifter and more decisive than had been expected, 
but this counter-offensive had always been antici- 
pated. The Twenty-sixth Division was ready to 
move at short notice, and within forty-eight 
hours of leaving Chittagong its head was in 
action well over a hundred miles to the south. 
Strategically, the Japanese enveloper was himself en- 
veloped—that is simple enough. Tactically, however, the 
business was more complicated. Its main features were 
the opening of the Nagakyedauk Pass, in which troops of 
the Division took part under command of the Fifth, the 
clearing of Hill 1070, which dominated it, the recapture 
of Taung Bazar, the breaking-up of the Japanese road- 
blocks on the main road from Bawli to Maungdaw in the 
Mayu Hills, and—by far the most important of all—the 
relief of the Seventh Indian Division's “ Admin. Box.” 
It was in this fighting that the Victoria Cross was awarded 
posthumously to Major Ferguson Hoey, of the Lincolnshire. 

The Japanese offensive had been completely smashed. 
A bigger and more dangerous one had begun up in 
Manipur, where the Japanese had practised their old 
tactics of envelopment, with initial success at Imphal. 
Other troops were drawn north to meet the threat, and 
it fell to the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Divisions to 
remain in the Arakan. Here the Twenty-sixth had some 
very hard fighting, especially on the steep Point 551, 
south of the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road, which was 
captured on May 3. Then it had to face its second 
monsoon in this area, evacuating part of Buthidaung and 
withdrawing from the Kalapinzin Valley, south of Taung 
Bazar, which were destined to be flooded. It did not have 
the heaviest task, since the Twenty-fifth held the greater 
part of the monsoon line, and one of its brigades was 
able to draw back for rest to Cox's Bazar. Even that 
brigade, however, had its operational task, that of pro- 
tecting the flank of the Fifteenth Corps. Directly the 
monsoon rains ceased it had a sharp local fight when the 
Japanese once more tried a “ hook,” but this time only 
on a very small scale, and rushed up to Taung Bazar. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RECORD OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH INDIAN DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


They were thrown back with loss by the 9th Jats, the 
Green Howards, the Garwhals, Indian mountain gunners, 
and the mortars of the infantry. 

By the autumn of 1944 the British were in a greatly 
improved position as regards communications along the 
Arakan coast. It was never possible to reconquer Burma 
by way of Rangoon, which would have been the easjer 
way ; but it was now possible, by reason of the shipping 
and landing-craft available, for the Fifteenth Corps in 
the Arakan to undertake secondary amphibious operations 
down the coast in aid of the main offensive through 
Mandalay, Meiktila, and down the Irrawaddy and the 
Sittang. The Twenty-sixth was thus called upon to take 
part in a series of jumps down the coast, culminating in 
the seaborne expedition round the mouths of the Irra- 
waddy to Rangoon. The Twenty-fifth began the process 
by its landings at Akyab—highly important for its value 
as. a port—and Myebon, the latter on January 12, 1945. 
Immediately afterwards, on January 21, the Twenty- 
sixth in its turn landed on Ramree Island, which had a 
good harbour and ground suitable for an airfield. The 
port of Kyaukpyu was quickly captured and the northern 
half of the island cleared in three days, but the island is 
over sixty miles long, and there was sharp resistance in 
the southern half. It was months before the mopping-up 
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SHOWING THE AREA IN WHICH THE FAMOUS “TIGER “EAD DIVISION ™ 
OPERATED AGAINST THE JAPANESE: A PORTI()N OF A RELIE! 
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first action in January 1943 south of the M daw-Buthid . 





in May 1945. 


Official Map Produced by the Supreme Allied Command. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 





A POSTHUMOUS V.C. OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH INDIAN 
DIVISION: MAJOR FERGUSON HOEY, WHO WON THE 
AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING GALLANTRY AND LEADERSHIP. 
The posthumous award of the V.C. was made to Major Ferguson Hoey 
for gallantry in Burma. On February 16, 1944, his company was 
part of a force ordered to take a hill feature Known as “ Hill 315” 
near the Nagakyedauk Pass. The force came under heavy fire, 
and Major Hoey personally led his company up the slopes. Al 

wounded twice he was the first to reach the objective, where he killed 
all the Japanese holding the strongpoint before being mortally wounded. 


was complete, but this did not halt the progress. The 
Twenty-sixth carried out another landing on the mainland 
east of Ramree Island at a point where the Taungup road 
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@ Toad to the capture of Rangoon 


Fes. 23, 1946 


crosses, by ferry, a chaung near the village 
of Pyin-wan. 

The 13th Frontier Force Rifles surprised 
the enemy by a night landing and secured 
the heights commanding the main beach. The 
landing met with little opposition, and within 
. a few hours the chaung was 
full of craft: A _ single 
brigade, the Fourth Indian, 
now pushed on south, still 
meeting with but slight 
resistance, but having to 
move warily because it had 
become strung out over 
many miles and had to 
cover its inland. flank 
against possible Japanese 
thrusts from the hills, being 

4 much farther south than 

any other troops in Burma. 

¥ ‘fl Outside Taungup, the 
4 y immediate goal, the enemy 
MAJOR-GEN. H. M. CHAMBERS begen to Sgt Berd. He 
s te el daca pica resorted to his old defences 
in command of the 26th Indian i@ the shape of road- 
Division in March 1945. At the blocks, which he covered 
by the fire of parties dug 


outbreak of war he was com- 
manding the Sth Mahratta Light in on the hillsides above. 
Then he put in a series of 


Infantry and was given command 
sharp counter-attacks on 


of the 64th Indian Brigade in 
ime on ths tote Comunnd 
B Hill 370, which com- 
training staff of 33rd Corps. manded the road, and 
drove our forces off it, but only temporarily. On the 
night of April 13 a fighting patrol of the 7th Rajputana 
Regiment forded the Taungup chaung and entered the town, 
which had been abandoned by the Japanese. But 
it was commanded by their artillery from a near- 
by hill, and altogether there was a good deal of 
ground to be cleared. However, the brigade was now 
ordered not to push any farther south, but to hand 
over to troops of the Eighty-second West African 
Division, who had followed it down, and to return 
to Ramree Island. (Its commander, Brigadier 
J. F. R. Forman, has written a brilliant and 
amusing account of this operation, under the 
title of “A Tuppeny-Ha’penny Show,” in the 
“Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,’’ October 1945.) 

The Twenty-sixth Division had been allotted 
an exciting task, the capture of Rangoon by sea, 
a task that at one time had appeared impossible 
of fulfilment. It was the most adventurous com- 
bined operation yet undertaken in the Burmese 
theatre. A special planning staff drawn from all 
three Services worked out the details on the island. 


73 x No one could be sure how strong the resistance 


would be, though there was good reason to hope 
that the enemy would concentrate the bulk of his 
forces considerably north of Rangoon to face: the 
Fourth Corps, advancing down the Sittang. Prob- 
ably his main stand on this flank would be made 
at or north of Pegu, so as to keep open the road to 
Moulmein and his communications with Siam. 
What was certain was that, owing to the shallow 
water of the Irrawaddy estuary, the assault craft 
would have to carry the troops over a distance of 
thirty miles, that for the same reason there would 
be no support from naval guns, and that there 
were many mines in these waters. Again, the 
monsoon was drawing perilously close, and though 
it is fairly regular, it is not as true to time-table 
as the income-tax collector. There was so little 
time to spare now that the breaking of the monsoon 
a little early, but not earlier than it had broken on 
occasion in the past, might interrupt the expedi- 
tion If it did, the effects would be serious, 
perhaps disastrous. The heaviest risk of all was 
that of the Japanese coast artillery at Elephant 


dropped on these, but the landing force would 


till they approached the mouth of the river. 
An alternative plan had to be drawn up in 
case the guns should still be in action. They 
were not. 

On the morning of May 2, after some six hours in the 
assault boats, the gth Jats, 13th Frontier Force Rifles, 
8th Gurkhas, tst Punjab Regiment, and the Lincolnshire, 
with British gunners and tank crews, landed ten miles 
south of Rangoon on both sides of the river. They were 
unopposed. The next problem was that the swell was too 
heavy to land vehicles, but, on the other hand, Rangoon 
and the whole area was but lightly held. This situation 
was met by sending the infantry without the aid of vehicles 
to plod on foot through very heavy going to their initial 
objectives, so that the beaches should be effectively 
covered, re-embarking the bulk of the troops, forming a 
new assault convoy, and sending it up the river to land 
at the Rangoon Docks. There were some casualties from 
mines and a few from encounters with small parties of 
Japanese, but Rangoon had been evacuated by the 
enemy. In the prison were found 600 prisoners of 
war, British, Australian, Indian, and Chinese, some of 
them in a very low state. They were shipped back 
to India as quickly as possible. But meanwhile there 
was. no sign of the Fourteenth Army, which the 
Twenty-sixth Division had expected would reach Rangoon 
before it itself contrived to do so. In fact, there had 
been a Japanese stand at Pegu, as expected, and the 
Fourth Corps had also been caught by the monsoon. 
The 7th Gurkha Rifles of the Twenty-sixth Division 
eventually established touch with the advanced guard 
of this corps on May!6, twenty-five miles from Rangoon. 
Thenceforth the Japanese remaining west of the road 
and of the Sittang could hope to reach the Shan 
Hills to the east only if they fought their way through: 
The Twenty-sixth Division had well and iruly accom- 
plished its mission. 
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King with the George Medal 
for her “ outstanding gal- 
lantry —- a te ae: 
tion,” le. de Jongh, a 
1942, was Counsellor of young Belgian, was respon- 
Embassy in Warsaw at sible for saving hundreds 
the outbreak of war, and i 4 of Allied Service men in 
was at one time Private 4 France and Belgium. On 
Secretary to Lord Van- , ; one night she swam the 
sittart at the Foreign Somme twenty times, ferry- 

3 = ing airmen on an inner tube. 


Appointed Ambassador 
in Athens, in succession 
to Sir R. Leeper, Mr. 
Norton, who has been 
Minister in Berne since 


—— 


at stg 


ice. 


(Right.) 
LIEUT.-GEN. W. BEDELL 
SMITH. 

\ Appointed United States Am- 
\ bassador to the Soviet Union 
\ in succession to Mr. Averell 
\ Harriman, who recently re- 
\ signed, General Bedell Smith 
\ was General Ejisenhower’s 
\ Chief of Staff in Europe and 
\ North Africa. He was created 
\ an Honorary K.C.B. in 1944. 


To be Ambassador in. Buenos 
Aires in succession to Sir 
David. Kelly, Sir Reginald 
Leeper, who was born in Syd- 
ney, N.S.W., was for many 
years head of the Foreign 
Office News Department, and 
became Ambassador at the 
Court of the King of the 
Hellenes in 1943. 
\ 


(Right.) 

SIR DAVID KELLY. 
Appointed Ambassador 
in Ankara, in succession 
to Sir Maurice Peterson, 


MR. HAROLD ICKES. 


Resigning his position as 
U.S. Secretary of the In- 
\ terior, Mr. Ickes in an open 
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FIELD-MARSHAL FRIEDRICH VON PAULUS’ GIVING 
EVIDENCE IN THE NUREMBERG TRIAL. 1% san 
Field-Marshal Paulus, called by the Russian prosecuting Pe ee Pe 
team to give evidence in the Nuremberg War Criminals ‘ of a..4 $ mot wish to stay in an Ad- 
Trial, under cross-examination by Jodl’s counsel, said he did { . j i tnteteation in which be 
not place his technical knowledge at Russian disposal, but did ; $ was expected to commit 
try to call back the German people from ruin. Qa / ; perjury for the sake of a 
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hy 
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‘AVRVOUNe atau nenenen eA 
ISMAIL ee PASHA. 
ieader of a new Government in 
ion to that of soe Pasha, Sidky 
asha is regarded in t as a “ strong man. 
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LT TT —_ TE epeiemiasan a 

“DER F. F. E. YEO-THOMAS, G.C. ~y Aa aeeaermarceneceminen cot sara a8 Sater ( MAJOR J. W. FOOTE, v.c. 
George ‘: 3s on February 15, Wing Commander Yeo- 1 Awarded the Victoria Cross on February 12 for his gallantry during 
RAF VR. wes three times parachuted into France to assist | | MAJOR-GENERAL KH. CRAWFORD, } the Canadian action at pe in August 1942, Honorary Major John 
the French lResistance Movement. He was eventually betrayed to the | Appointed G.O.C. British troops in Greece in | | Weir Foote, Canadian Cha = Service, acting as Regimental Chaplain 
Gestapo and in the words of the citation, “endured brutal treatment { | succession to Lieut.-General bie, who is } for the Royal Hamilton Ligh ht Infantry, landed on .the beach under 
and torture without flinching and showed the most amazing fortitude coming home on leave, General Crawford is being \ | heavy fire and helped wi Regimental Aid Post during eight hours, 
and devotion to duty throughout his service abroad, during which he | \ given acting rank of Lieut.-General. He was at || rescuing the h.~ wy =¢ giving — aid. He later helped the 
| } One time Commandant of the Army Gas School } } evacuation of many wounded, but himself refused to escape, preferring 


was under constant threat of death.” Some of his imprisonment was { } i ; 
spent in Buchenwald and in a Jewish internment camp. ' and since 1942 Director of Air at the War Office. t to stay with, and minister to, those who were captured. 
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“THE NEW LORDS JUSTICES OF APPEAL, THE HON. SIR CYRIL ASQUITH (LEFT) AND sim \ / NEWLY-A) 
LIONEL COHEN (RIGHT), AFTER BEING SWORN IN AT THE HOUSE OF LORDS. _— 

Two new Lords Justices ep Sy i ee February 12: Gy Lous tesnesd Cte ang Eig cqpapinent of sue any Snten pep senpenetd om on February 12. Mr. F. A. Sellers, 
i. SS ve, ae Se Cee Sten, ee wee Sees ee ae ee a Judge of ppointed eee a 
yy og 4 vision since 1943. He was educated a Sir a Asquith ; Division, He tok at, in ak Recorder of Bolton since 1938. Mr. Henry 
is the urth son, of the frst Earl ‘of Oxford. and. Asquith, has eon the King’ Wynn P Cc. aq. £4, High Court of Justice, Chancery 
Division since 1938. In 19 he was Ceairmen of Pray oo Equal eal Work. } Division. He cok” ai. in a0, Chairman of the Board of Reterees. 
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TO 


GIRLS OPERATING WHEEL- 
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UR pictures (which 
were taken in the 
London and Cheltenham 
factories of Messrs. 
Smith’s) illustrate an 
interesting aspect of the 
British export drive and 
the attempt to capture 
new home and foreign 
markets. Before the war, 
Germany and Switzerland 
held a virtual monopoly 
of the world market for 
clocks and watches. Dur- 
ing the war, the immensely 
increased use of precision 
instruments underlined 
the vital necessity of an 
industry which could pro- 
duce such instruments in 
very large quantities, and 
necessity expanded the 
existing industries and the 
supply of highly-skilled 
labour necessary for them. 
The present development 
of the watch and clock 
industry which we illus- 
trate might be described 
as a legacy of that expan- 
sion. The making of clocks 
(Continued opposite, 
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A PRECISION OPERATION IN A WATCH-MAKING 


GRADING JEWELS TO BE USED 


FACTORY : 


SETTING PALLET STONES, /.8., THE JEWELS 


OF THE ESCAPEMENT LEVER, BY MEANS OF A SPECIAL DEVICE. 


IN WATCHES, 


SHOWING THE USE OF A GRADING GAUGE IN WHICH 


MEASUREMENTS TO I-200TH OF A MILLIMETRE ARE SHOWN FOR SIZE-GRADING OF THE JEWELS. 


ENGLISH CLOCK 


WATCHES, 


A FIGURE SOON 


AND WATCH FACTORY. 


TO BE RAISED 


IN PRESENT 


TO 1000. 


CONDITIONS THE WEEKLY 


Continued.) ° 

and watches on a large 
scale is a combination of 
mechanical processes and 
hand operations, each one 
of which calls for the 
greatest precision. For 
this work, as our pictures 
show, female labour is 
proving eminently  suit- 
able ; and for a large new 
factory which will shortly 
be in operation at Ystrad- 
gyniais, in South Wales, 
large numbers of local girls 
have been undergoing 
special training. It is in- 
teresting to note that at 
the beginning of the last 
century England led the 
world in the manufacture 
and export of clocks and 
watches, a position only 
lost by the failure to 
mechanise, and that this 
is not so much a new in- 
dustry as the renaissance 
of an old one. Approxi- 
mately half the present 
production is reserved for 

the export drive. 
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GIRLS WORKING 


JEWELLING-MACHINES IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE WATCH FACTORY, 


AND BORING HOLES IN THE WATCH-PLATE TO TAKE THE JEWELS. 


USING 
ASSEMBLY ; 


A PRECISION GAUGE TO CHECK THE HEIGHT OF THE JEWELS 


ONE OF THE 


IN A WATCH- 
MANY DELICATE OPERATIONS DONE BY GIRLS. 
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N all ages naval tactics have been governed 
by the nature of the weapons available 
at the time to the fighting seaman, and the 
leading characteristics of warships have varied 
from age to age with the change in the means 
available to him of propulsion of his ships or 
of striking at his enemy. The change from 
oars to sail marked one great development in 
the design of ships of war; the introduction 
of artillery another, and the substitution of 
steel for wood and of steam for sail were further land- 
marks in the same progress. To-day the world seems to 
be in the process of further fundamental developments. 
There would seem to be some possibility, to say the least 
of it, of the development of atomic power making possible 
in the near future a change in the means of propulsion 
as momentous as that from sail to steam; and we are 
already in the middle of a process of fundamental change 
in the weapons available to navies. This latter process 
is already having the effect on current naval tactical 
ideas that every similar change in the past has had, and 
is illustrated by the annual report, published in Washington 
on February 7, of the Secretary of the Navy to the 
President of the United States. Mr. Forrestal states in 
that report that the battleship is now no longer the 
“ spearhead ”’ of the American Fleet : it has been replaced 
as such by the aircraft-carrier. No similar pronounce- 
ment has yet been made in this country on behalf of the 
Admiralty, though it seems probable that when the Navy 
Estimates are presented to Parliament in the course of 
the next few weeks, the First Lord’s covering statement 
will contain some exposition of Admiralty views on these 
momentous questions. Those views are not likely to 
differ fundamentally from American theories and con- 
clusions, for the collaboration between the two navies 
has been close and cordial dur- 
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NAVAL TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
THE AIRCRAFT -CARRIER AS “SPEARHEAD” OF A BATTLE FLEET. 


By REAR-ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD. 


The aircraft-carrier in its turn, however, can no more 
dispense with the defensive collaboration of other classes 
of craft than could the battleship in its heyday. The 
carrier is very vulnerable to gunfire, and cannot herself 
repel any direct attack by a hostile warship that may 
succeed in getting within range. If the carrier, force of 
a fleet is large enough, it may be capable, by means of 
its aircraft alone, of providing full protection for itself 
against any naval force that might be brought against it. 
It is not true to-day, as it was up to 1919 at least, that 
the only effective antidote to a battleship or squadron 
of battleships is a more powerful force of the same class 
of ship. But, up to the end of the late war at least, we 
had not reached the stage at which complete reliance in 
all circumstances could be placed on air forces as a match 
for warships. Darkness or bad weather might incapacitate 
them, and if it did the aircraft-carrier was then just as 
much in need of the protective collaboration of the battle- 
ship as the battleship had been at an earlier stage in need 
of the protection of a destroyer screen against the sub- 
marine. Actually, this latter situation did not arise in 
the later stages of the American campaign against Japan, 
though it had arisen earlier on a small scale in the opera- 
tions in the Solomon Islands. When the American in- 
vasion of the Mariana Islands, and later of the Philippines 
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power of the Fleet, supported by a squadron 
of battleships, acting chiefly in the réle of 
anti-aircraft ships, and by a much larger 
and more ubiquitous force of cruisers, 
destroyers, and other smaller craft down to 
minesweepers, required for the multifarious 
duties that crop up in the course of a full- 
scale maritime campaign. Whether the 
battleship as we know it will turn out to 
be the most effective form of anti-aircraft 
ship for the conduct of naval operations of this pattern 
remains to be seen. But it is interesting to trace the 
development of tactical ideas, in the British Navy, which have 
governed the employment of aircraft-carriers in the past thirty 
years, a period which has seen both their inception and 
their rise to the position of chief importance in the Fleet. 
The Grand Fleet of 1914-18 comprised no aircraft- 
carriers which could receive aircraft on board at sea as well 
as fly them off, until a few weeks before the Armistice, when 
the first flush-deck carrier, H.M.S. “‘ Argus,” of no more 
than 14,000 tons, was first commissioned. There was 
therefore-no war experience to guide the Navy, in the 
period between the wars, in evolving methods of em- 
ploying carriers to the best advantage as units of a fleet— 
though that lack was perhaps of no great disadvantage, 
since the subsequent developments of the capabilities of 
the aircraft themselves would very quickly have in- 
validated methods suitable in 1918. For a great part of 
the inter-war period, the Navy’s tactical ideas seemed to 
be based on the one important clash between opposing 
navies of recent years, the Battle of Jutland, and the 
Fleet’s tactical exercises tended to take the form of two 
opposing battle fleets in more or less parallel action, with 
all lesser craft so disposed as to hold the ring and leave 
it to the battle fleets to reach a decision. When an aircraft- 
carrier joined the fleet, her air- 


































































































ing the last four years or more - craft fell into that pattern and 
in every ocean—the British ° performed for the battle fleet 
Pacific Fleet, it will be re- GREENLAND. the duties of scouting and fire 
membered, operated as part of 37 observation as their chief func- 
the American Fleet during the AR tion, attack on the enemy with 
later stages of the Japanese torpedoes or bombs, neither of 
war, while in the European which weapons, as carried by 
theatre, various detachments them, being very highly de- 
of the United States Fleet were PACIFIC FLEET veloped or very effective at that 
similarly operating under the Active stage, being regarded as a quite 
command of British admirals. GATTLESHNS Cannes subsidiary duty. For that pur- 
There may, of course, be minor lowe Princeton pose, the carrier being very 
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principles, to note that foun- THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AS “SPEARHEAD" OF THE U.S. FLEET: A MAP SHOWING THE PLANNED POST-WAR ing merely on evasion. Photo- 


dation. The Allied Occupation 
Forces in Japan would to-day 
be as helpless as was the Ww 
garrison of Bataan in 1942, 
wrote Mr. Forrestal, but for 
one fact—that American sea 
power, having destroyed the Japanese Fleet and Merchant 
Marine, now controls the Pacific. At the same time, it was 
not sea power alone that won the Japanese war, nor was it 
air power nor armies. The war in the Pacific was won, and 
peace is now being preserved, by the combined striking power 
of all three, each being employed in accordance with the 
demands of strategy. The function of the Navy, as dictated 
by those demands, in America’s tasks of winning the war or of 
preserving peace, is control of the seas and of the skies above 
them—in the American organisation, it will be remembered, 
there is no Air Force independent of the Army and Navy, 
but each of those services has its own air component. 

It is the control of the seas, of course, that is funda- 
mental—that indeed is the sole aim of sea power. The 
parallel control of the skies above them is now necessary, 
not because the air is capable of replacing the sea as a 
highway and medium of communication, but because an 
enemy in control of the sky can inhibit the use of the 
seas below them almost as effectively, if not quite, as one 
who in the old days was in full command of the seas 
themselves. It is this consideration that has displaced 
the battleship from its proud position as the arbiter of 
sea power—the “spearhead of the Fleet"’ in modern 
jargon. When ships were the only enemies to be feared 
at sea, the most powerful ship of all—the battleship, 
against which no other could hold out—held pride of place. 
But to-day not even a battleship can hold its own against 
a concentration of air forces unless provided with sub- 
stantial support in the air, as the British Mediterranean 
Fleet found to its cost in the later stages of the Greek 
campaign of 1941. Given that support, however, the 
battleship of to-day can play a large part, by means of 
anti-aircraft gunfire, in securing control of the skies above 
the sea. But the really indispensable factor is the air 
component of the force that is charged with securing 
and exercising control of the use of the sea. In a theatre 
of wide ocean spaces—such as was the Pacific in the late 
war—the only effective means of providing that air com- 
ponent, at the time and in the place in which it is needed, 
is the aircraft-carrier ; and that is the reason why it has 
replaced the battleship as “ the core of the Fleet.” 
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and the Ryukyu Islands, at last stirred the Japanese 
Fleet to attempt to oppose by sea the American advance, 
the Japanese Fleet on each occasion was decisively defeated 
by American carrier-borne air forces and never succeeded 
in getting into ship range of the American carriers them- 
selves. But if it had happened that conditions had pre- 
vented the American air forces from thus operating 
effectively, then the American battle fleet would have 
proved its indispensability in this decisive phase of the 
campaign just as it had earlier on more than one occasion 
in the Solomons. The further development of the air 
weapon may in the future render it effective more con- 
tinuously and with greater certainty than. it has been up 
to now, and in that case the need for the battleship will 
grow progressively less ; but it cannot be maintained that 
that stage has yet been reached. 

With the virtual elimination of the Japanese Fleet the 
American battleships were reduced to the rdéle of anti- 
aircraft ships contributing to the defence of the carriers 
as the American Fleet advanced within the operating range 
of Japanese land-based air forces; though they also 
operated from time to time direct against Japanese forti- 
fications or other military objectives on land. They were 
not the only ships to be employed on that duty, however, 
for it was shared by the cruisers and destroyers that made 
up the rest of the Fleet. These latter operations may 
perhaps be regarded as the beginning of the ultimate 
amphibious stage of the campaign against Japan which 
was already in preparation by the time of her surrender. 
They were merely incidental at the time that they were 
carried out, being made possible by the fact that the 
American forces had reached positions so close to the 
Japanese mainland that they could be undertaken without 
prejudice to the chief task then in hand, the air attack 
by carrier-borne forces on the selected targets in Japan 
itself as a preparation for the final subjugation by 
amphibious attack. 

The final pattern of the organisation of a fighting fleet 
evolved in the course of the victorious American campaign 
across the Pacific against Japan was thus a carrier 
squadron, which embodied practically all the offensive 
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the umbrella provided by the heavy A.-A. arraaments which 
were then being fitted, and reinforcing the carriers’ own 
A.-A. fire against enemy aircraft that might succeed in 
penetrating the screen provided by the carriers’ fighter 
aircraft. Experience thus gained pointed, in turn, to the 
inadequacy of carriers in small numbers ; when the function 
of helping to provide protection for the battle fleet 
developed into that of providing the fleet’s principal 
striking power, as well as for its own defence, against the 
full might of an enemy land-based air force, it became 
clear that carriers must be multiplied far more than 
battleships. Later photographs of the American ficets 
that carried the war to the very coasts of Japan itself 
show them con several carriers for each battleship ; 
and the British Pacific Fleet that joined up with Admiral 
Halsey last year was very similarly composed. The tactics 
adopted by them in action doubtless reflected this develop- 
ment in composition, so far as it had progressed at the 
time that victory was achieved. 

The weapons used by ships are themselves to-day 
undergoing a progress of rapid development, drastic, if not 
revolutionary. Rockets of various sorts, projected from 
light, almost flimsy, apparatus, seem to be taking the place 
of projectiles fired from guns of immense weight dem i 
the most solid of structures to carry them. What the 
effect of the appearance of the atomic bomb is going to 
be on the instruments needed for gaining and exercising 
control of the sea can hardly yet be foreseen in any detail. 
The Royal Navy and the United States Navy to-day 
possess substantial numbers of powerful battleships which, 
though originally designed for conditions which seem 
largely to have passed away, are still well adapted for 
many of the conditions that have replaced them; and 
they will survive for the present for that reason. But, 
tactically, their raison d’érve has disappeared with the 
disappearance of the navies of the enemies against whom 
we have been fighting for six years; and exactly what 
sort of ships, if any, future developments will evolve in 
their place, and the tactical principles on which they will 
operate, it would be rash at the moment to prophesy. 
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SHIPS AND MUSTARD GAS; A GREAT. 
FEAT OF SEAMANSHIP. 


BRITAIN’S LATEST MOTOR-TORPEDO-BOAT: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE ROYAL NAVY'S LATEST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, H.M.S. ‘‘ THESEUS,” WHICH WAS RECENTLY 
DAMAGED IN A COLLISION AT SPITHEAD DURING STORMY WEATHER. 


ONE OF THE NEWEST EXAMPLES OF THIS TYPE OF NAVAL CRAFT. 
The Navy’s latest light aircraft-carrier, the 17,700-ton ‘“‘ Theseus,”” which was laid down at Govan in 
1942 and commissioned on January 9 of this year, is 694 ft. long and has a beam of 80 ft. She can 
steam 25 knots and operates more than thirty aircraft. She was recently involved in a collision 
poring Syys storms earlier in the month, when the dock landing ship ‘“ Oceanway,”’ which was anchored 
near her at Spithead, dragged her anchors in the height of the storm and, colliding with “ Theseus,” 
ripped a hole in the after-starboard side of the aircraft-carrier above the water-line. The “ Theseus ”’ 
subsequently proceeded to Portsmouth dockyard. 





A WEAPON WHICH WAS HAPPILY NEVER USED: A GIGANTIC DUMP OF MUSTARD-GAS DRUMS 
IN CANADA AWAITING DISPOSAL AT SEA. 
the 


Our pictures show stages in the disposal of one of the grimmest reserves of war matériel. Duri 
war a gigantic cache of mustard gas, in 45-gallon drums, was stored in readiness at Stormont Chem on 
the western outskirts of Cornwall, Ontario, in Canada. These stores are now being disposed of by the 
Directorate of Chemical Warfare and Smoke. The drums are shown being loaded on to ram on their ROLLING MUSTARD-GAS DRUMS UP A RAMP AT CORNWALL, ONTARIO, BEFORE LOADING 
Thence this dangerous cargo is to be carried by rail to Halifax taken out INTO A TRAIN FOR TRANSPORT TO THE DISPOSAL POINT. 


way to railway box-cars. 
to sea in L.S.T.s for scuttling in deep water. 


THE “QUEEN ELIZABETH” LEAVING HER NEW YORK DOCK WITHOUT THE AID OF TUGS: REPLACING THE TUG-BOAT STRIKERS IN NEW YORK HARBOUR: U.S. NAVAL TUGS, WITH 
A REMARKABLE FEAT OF SEAMANSHIP NECESSITATED BY THE NEW YORK TUG STRIKE. ARMED MARINE GUARDS IN FRONT OF THE PILOT HOUSES. 

The recent New York tug-beat strike hed 9 number of interesting sepwoussions. New York lying on 

an island, many of its epee are brought from the main by barge. Mr. O'Dwyer, new 

Mayor, after painting a kc aoe, oie ~A the Le to fuel su * February ¢ 'd ge - an Set of seamen 

declared a state of emergency, juced street , discontin outdoor vertising engines, naviga grea 

heating in public vehicles, and called for the Army and Navy to man the tugs. There were also River in a heavy mist, with the river studded with large ice-floes. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


ais Se 





VESSELS WHICH MARKED IMPORTANT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SPECIALISED TYPE OF 


Two important naval announcements this month have given prominence to the 
crucial réle which aircraft-carriers will play in naval tactics of the future, and 
an article on this subject by Rear-Admiral Thursfield appears elsewhere in this 
issue. The annual report of the U.S. Secretary of the Navy to the President of 
the United States, published in Washington on February 7, contains the pro- 
nouncement that the battleship is now no longer the ‘ spearhead "' of the American 
Fleet : it has been replaced as such by the aircraft-carrier. On the heels of this 
pronouncement came the news that the first of two 45,000-ton British aircraft- 
carriers, ordered by the War Cabinet to form the backbone of our post-war Fleet, 
is to be launched on March 19. She is to be named H.M.S. “ Eagle; and her 
sister-ship, due to be launched in September, will be christened H.M.S. ‘* Ark 
Royal "'—the third British aircraft-carrier to bear that renowned name. These 


two ships, the greatest aircraft-carriers Britain has built, are the latest of a long 
and distinguished line whose evolution is traced in our artist's drawing. At the 
beginning of the First World War the aircraft-carrier as a Fleet entity was 
unknown, the earliest development then being the hurried fitting of cross-Channel 
steamers with hangars and derricks to carry four seaplanes, which were lowered 
overboard to take off from the water, and on return were hoisted on board 
again—if possible. (These converted vessels are seen in the centre of our 
drawing.) This principle was elaborated by the conversion, in 1914, of a partly- 
built merchant. vessel to carry seaplanes in her hold. She was the first ‘‘ Ark 
Royal "’ aircraft-carrier, later renamed the “ Pegasus.’’ A much greater advance 
was made the following year, when the Cunard record-breaking liner ‘‘ Campania "’ 
(seen at the left of our drawing, behind the ‘ Pegasus’) was rebuilt to enable 
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STEAMER TO MODERN 


CAPITAL SHIP. 


R: | CROSS-CHANNEL 


»PECIAL | Artist, C. E. TURNER. 








ids te tet oS 


Wag 


WARSHIP, NOW DESTINED FOR THE MOST IMPORTA 


aircraft to take off from a 200-ft. runway constructed over her foredeck. Returning 
aircraft could not, however, land on the runway, and still had to be hoisted on 
board by cranes. Probably the greatest epoch in the development of the aircraft- 
carrier was the conversion of the partly-completed Italian liner ‘‘ Conte Rosso,” 
purchased by the Royal Navy in 1916, into the first flush-deck carrier, 
H.M.S. “‘ Argus,"’ with a perfectly clear flight-deck and incorporating lifts to hoist 
aircraft to the deck from their hangars. « In this ship furnace smoke was expelled 
by fans from ducts opening aft and amidships. The “ Argus " was commissioned 
in 1918, a few weeks before the Armistice, but it was subsequently found that 
the hot gases discharged astern caused difficulty to pilots at the moment of 
landing. The next forward step was the building of H.M.S. “‘ Hermes” (seen 
extreme right and showing, from astern, the funnel “ island" position, and. the 


great hangar aft)—the first R.N. carrier to be specially designed as such. Launched 
at Elswick in 1919, the ‘‘ Hermes" was the forerunner of modern design, with 
bridge, mast, funnel, and “ island" superstructure as far to starboard as possible 
to give maximum flight-deck space, She was fitted with electric lifts to raise 
aircraft to her deck from the hangar below, and could steam at 25 knots. In the 
background of our drawing, from right to left, are the “‘ Glorious,"" which, with 
sister-ships, was converted from the heavily-armed and fast ‘ Fisher" class of 
cruisers; the second and renowned “ Ark Royal,’ virtually an improved version 
of the “ Hermes"; the Fleet carrier “‘ Indomitable"’; the Light Fleet carrier 
“ Colossus"; and an Escort aircraft-carrier. These last five ships epitomise the 
modern development of this very specialised type of warship, now apparently 
destined to play the most important réle in battle fleets of the future. 
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ECHOES OF WAR—AND EVENTS OF PEACE: TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES. 


A GERMAN SAILOR’S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BATTLESHIP BISMARCK ” RECEIVING A DIRECT 
HIT DURING 


THE BATTLE IN WHICH SHE WAS SUNK IN MAY I94I. 


Nearly five years after the sinking of the 45,000-ton German battleship ‘“‘ Bismarck,” this photograph, 

bg by R German —_ —_ A iat “ Prinz a 2 by +. 3. >. Png — hod e ippl 

“ Bismarck” was sunk on May y torpedoes rom M.S. “ Dorsetshire,” after being . HOW AN L.S.T. LAUNCHES AN L.C.T.: 

by — of H.M.S. “ King George V.” d “Rodney.” It was in this great battle in the At Us wavy be A ROIS TAEEe SES) Bee 
hat the “ Stemerck” anak rity “British battle cruises “ Hood,” Ss. MONSTRATION AT LOS ANGELES, SHOWING 

THE HEAVIER TRANSPORT VESSEL ‘“‘ HEAVING” A TANK-LANDING 


CRAFT OVER THE SIDE. 


THE WAR-DAMAGED STATUE OF DUKE EMMANUEL PHILIBERT A JET OF “ DRAGON’S BREATH” 
AT TURIN, DESIGNED BY THE SCULPTOR OF THE WESTMINSTER FUEL DEFLECTED WITHOUT WETTING A. FINGER. PROCESSION WITH THE STATUE OF NOTRE DAME DE BOULOGNE 
STATUE OF RICHARD CQ@UR-DE-LION, ALSO DAMAGED BY BOMBS. This photograph was taken at the Fuel Research Station of APPROACHING THE NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL. 
This statue 6f an ancestor of the King of Italy pr rovides an interesting Britain’s Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. This month sees the revival of the great religious procession in which the statue 
war parallel with that of Cceur-de-Lion. Both by Baron Carlo Marochetti, Dragon’s Breath” in action becomes almost solid, travels of Notre Dame de Boulogne is carried in a procession of the Faithful throughout 
both were damaged by bombing ; but whereas the sword of Philibert was more than twice the distance of other fuels, and five 

broken, that of Coeur-de-Lion was merely bent. 


‘ance. ograph taki the stat th h Paris, 
times as much blazing fuel on the target. st , mh ane SS ee 


footed Boy Scouts, to the Notre Dame Cathedral. 


FLAME-THROWER BAREFOOTED BOY SCOUTS IN PARIS DURING THE TRADITIONAL 


er a aL eo ae ME 


aa ee 
; 


ee a 
ONE OF THE TRANSPARENT PLASTIC JEWEL CASKETS MADE IN LONDON 
FOR CONVEYING {£400,000 WORTH OF PRECIOUS STONES TO INDIA FOR 
THE AGA KHAN'S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
This jewel casket, one of a number made of “ forever. was designed for the pu 
nearly half-a-million pounds’ worth of diamonds and brilliants fom, iste to 

Diamond Jubilee celebrations of the Aga Khan on March 10, and sides of each casket Some German. armour-plate, 144 ins. thick, was recently found in the Krup 
are built up of 7-mm. transparent “ Perspex” sheet, C the wae o fabricated from “ Delaron” has been brought to this country for testing purposes. 
black laminated board. The caskets are sealed by means of a screw plug in the base. by trucks to Shoeb 


: MEASURING A I4}-IN.-THICK SHEET OF GERMAN ARMOUR-PLATE AT TILBURY 
of carrying 


ON ITS ARR 7 
bay for the T IVAL IN THIS COUNTRY FOR EXPERIMENTAL TESTS. 


works at Hamburg, and 
It was unloaded at Tilbury, whence it travelled 
oeburyness, the scene of the proposed experiments. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: ENGINEERING AND AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENTS. 


THE BIGGEST BAILEY BRIDGE IN THE WORLD: ‘“‘ MONTGOMERY BRIDGE” OVER THE 
RHINE AT WESEL—BUILT BY BRITISH SAPPERS AND RECENTLY OPENED TO TRAFFIC. 
A new bridge over the Rhine at Wesel was opened by Lieut.-General G. I. Thomas on February 5. 


Though not the longest it is the —— Bailey bridge in the world. The twin semi-permanent bridges 
sdb as Rage long - —, cao? seme Setter ports, wotching _— Pn pe ag Ks WHERE THE FUTURE SPEED OF AIR TRAVEL IS FORESEEN AS 1000 MILES PER HOUR: 
= spans over a few strong piers. It was built by 12th Corps Tresps, as Ween : A VIEW OF THE 16-FT. WIND TUNNEL AT LANGLEY FIELD, U.S., WHOSE FANS PRODUCE 
A HIGH-VELOCITY STREAM OF AIR FOR AVIATION TESTS. 


’ 


GERMAN AERONAUTICAL DEVELOPMENTS EXHIBITED: AN R.A.F. A GENERAL VIEW OF SOME OF THE EXHIBITS 
a Tee WARRANT OFFICER AT THE CONTROLS OF A GERMAN GYRO-KITE. OF GERMAN AIRCRAFT AT THE SCIENCE MUSEUM 
. On February 14 the Science Museum reopened after six years with an exhibition of German aeronautical developments arranged by the Ministry 
DAMAGED BY A puacamenpegh RAreee Te S985. 4D Th: NERD of Aircraft Production. The kite was developed to extend the range of vision of submarines when the vessels were on the surface. It was 

OF RECONSTRUCTION: THE FAMOUS BUTTERWALK. towed by the submarine and flew at about 400 ft. altitude. On a crash dive, the pilot jettisons the rotor head and blades and takes to his 

The famous Butterwalk at Dartmouth, where King Charles held his dinghy, which is mounted behind him. In the foreground of another of our photographs can be seen a piloted V-1, which could be used as an 
Court in 1671, was badly damaged by a German r in 1943. The air- or ground-launched suicide weapon. The miniature permanent magnet electric motor has a power output of ‘5 watts. 
property has since remained jin a dilapidated condition as repairs to 
the building, which dates back to teas and is largely of wood, would 
cost between £10,000 and £30,000. Dartmouth rporation, who 

own it, are seeking a solution to the problem. 


A MINIATURE PERMANENT MAGNET ELECTRIC MOTOR WHICH a “secret” WEAPON ON VIEW AT THE SCIENCE MUSEUM: THE POWER UNIT OF A V-2 GERMAN LONG-RANGE 
DEVELOPS 20,000 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. (ACTUAL SIZE.) ROCKET WHICH PRODUCED A JET OF VERY HIGH-VELOCITY GAS FROM THE COMBUSTION OF ALCOHOL AND OXYGEN, 
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NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS OF GENERAL INTEREST: 
RECENT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Vicar of St. Mark’s 
Church, Kennington, has 
recently received a gift 
towards the rebuilding 
of his bomb-damaged 
church from the rector 
and people of St. Mark’s 
Church, Darling Point, 
S.-W. Australia. 
rector of the Australian 
church wrote to the 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury asking him to con- 
vey this sum to “ some 
poor parish somewhere 
in the blitzed area for 
the purpose of restoring 
a much-needed church.” 
He asked that the church 
selected should bear the 
same dedication of St. 
Mark as his own. 
St. Mark’s, Kennington, 
was chosen to be the 
recipient of the gift of 
about one thousand 
pounds. It is interesting 
to recall that Field- 
Marshal Viscount Mont- 
pa ae! was born in the 
vicarage in 1887, when 
his father had the living. 
The church was built in 
1824 as a thank-offering 
for the victory at Water- 
loo and was bombed 
in 1940. It is hoped 
that _ the dame will be 














i as a_ thank- 
offering for geo ty in the 
war just e . 
A VIEW OF THE VICARAGE OF ST. MARK’S CHURCH, KENNINGTON, WHERE THE DAMAGED CHURCH OF ST. MARK, WHICH HAS RECEIVED A 
FIFLD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY WAS BORN IN 1887. CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE COST OF REBUILDING FROM AUSTRALIA. 





opp 
* e ee ae “a 
ON HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND: FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY VISITING THE HOTEL WHERE HE STAYED NINE YEARS AGO AS A MAJOR: FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 
OUTSIDE THE HOTEL WILDSTRUBEL IN LENK,. GREETED BY HERR BURKHALTER AT THE HOTEL WILDSTRUBEL IN LENK. 


Following an attack of influenza Field-Marshal Montgomery has been on holiday in Switzerland. 
Recently he visited the Hotel Wildstrubel, where he stayed nine years ago when he was a major. He 
was welcomed by the same hotel-keeper, Herr Burkhalter, and the hotel was decorated in honour of 


mgr 


ia . : } 


the distinguished guest. On February 15 the Field-Marshal attended manceuvres by Swiss Alpine troops 
at Gstaad, and téld them that the results obtained showed that the Swiss Army had done the hard 
and serious work which was decisive in its effect on the capacity and endurance of an army 





; = : 













PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S VISIT TO BEDFORD: H.R.H. TAKING THE SALUTE AT A AN AIR DISASTER IN SURREY: WRECKAGE OF A DAKOTA WHICH CRASHED WHILE 
MARCH-PAST OF MORE THAN FOUR HUNDRED LAND GIRLS. ON A FLIGHT FROM GERMANY WITH SERVICE PERSONNEL. 

H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth visited Bedford on February 14. There she opened an exhibition 4 On February 13 a Dakota of the Royal Canadian Air Force, attached to R.A.F. Transport Command, 

by the Women’s Land Army in Bedfordshire, and later took the salute at a march-past. H.R.H. crashed on a ridge near Chelsham, Surrey. It was on a regular flight from Buckeburg, Germany, to Croydon, 

toured the borough. In her speech to the Land Girls Princess Elizabeth said: “1 would like to = and was carrying Service personnel as passengers, some of whom were going on compassionate leave. Nine 

that the country still needs you, all of you, and more besides, to play your part in bringing us through of the occupants were killed in the crash and fifteen m labored. There have been a dozen air accidents in the 





the hard times which we must expect before prosperity again returns. same area during the last seven years. 
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DISCOVERED NEAR AIX IN PROVENCE, DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATION: A "SALIAN 
CHIEFTAIN AND HIS WIFE. BENEATH, TWO PRAYING FIGURES IN’ BAS-RELIEF. 
Sane OF LITTLE-KNOWN a LIGURIAN ART OF THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


yee <0: NAMEN ENN eNNNNNNGLARLONinn svesteen comme creat esns. batebbeysbseeeens cane 


STATUES RECENTLY DUG UP 
THE 


THE BUST OF A wannon, ANOTHER OF THE SALIAN 
NEAR AIX IN PROVENCE: NOTE THE SEVERED HEAD ON THE BREASTPLATE. 
SCROLL 1S THOUGHT TO SHOW GREEK INFLUENCE. 


. 


In id 1943, ron the construction of certain earthworks on the plateau of 
Antremont, near Aix in Provence, which were being done by the order of the 
German Army of Occupation, a number of buried pieces of statuary were un- 
earthed. These statues were eventually lodged in the archaological museum of 
the town of Aix, and some of them are reproduced above. They have been 
identified as Celto-Ligurian work, and, more particularly, as the product of the 
Gaulish tribe of the Salians. This tribe had their headquarters, or oppidum, at 

Photographs by Doisneau. 
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ANOTHER RECENT FIND: 
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FOUND DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 
OF PROVENCE: CELTO-LIGURIAN SCULPTURE 
OF A LITTLE-KNOWN PERIOD. 


VEVARUERDURTANLUALUNEAUREUNAEDENERUONUALAUUNRURDURTONELUDTETENURUURERRUNDERUETULDAAEYURUNUEEADEGLLEUEANEDARUNDERLELURURDURDLAGEALUALETYARGAGRDURDERTEDER 


aneuuness vas netonh UMannce4 Man gUMARGUMMAO AA MANAUNEORUUAROUOLARA ARAL AEANOSUTARUUEAAMUARAREULAKAUASGPARRATROU ADRESS 
A CELTO-LIGURIAN BAS-RELIEF (SECOND CENTURY B.c.) FROM THE AIX 
DISTRICT: THE SEVERED HEADS COMMEMORATE THE OLD GAULISH HABIT 
OF DECAPITATING OR SCALPING THE CONQUERED FOR DISPLAY AS TROPHIES. 
. ceseuseoveeeevovuvonencecuonneennnnneneteorernsnnmannnasnnrennnnntttts 


va vanyaguuenvanuanennuanenuensnusaunvennenearnsea eee yQurey4eneanRaneeen¥esveennAneTeAMAAAARNA URSUANENNRSN HHO 


A WARRIOR'S MEAD, WEARING A METAL CASQUE WITH 
THE DAMAGE, AS IN ALL THE STATUES, 1S BELIEVED INTENTIONAL, 
AND DONE BY THE ROMAN es. IN 123 


<vseneurveshtinesanuatastaventernsstuchsthyttuart tte cBhiatnnet stsnssensenenrstsnnetentnsnsbanenshe 


EAR-PIECES : 


re ory svenenennen sa cunne eens einen es a 


Antremont, near Aix, yor ‘ines the fourth century B.C. to “123 B.C. had a free, 
organised and vigorous existence. In 179 B.C. they were so imprudent as to 
attack the allied Romans and the inhabitants of ancient Marseilles, and in 123 B.C., 
after a series of wars, Sextius Calvinus, the Roman Consul, wiped them out, 
destroyed their capital and founded nearby Aix. The recently discovered statues 
still show the conqueror's hammer-marks, a fact which seems to support the theory 
that the Romans systematically destroyed the civilisation. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of “ France-I illustration.” 
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‘THE BROKEN FAN”: 
BY WILLIAM HOGARTH 
(1697-1764). 

(Lent by Lord Northbrook.) 


HE pictures repro- 
duced on this and 

the following page are 
all taken from an Arts 
Council Exhibition of 
English Conversation 
Pieces of the Eighteenth 
Century, which is at pre- 
sent touring provincial 
galleries. The arranged 
programme of its move- 
ments is as follows: 
Feb. 4-25, The Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool ; 
March 2-23, Bristol Art 
Gallery; April 1-23, 
Birmingham Art Gallery; 
May 4-25, Brighton Art 
Gallery ; and June 1-22, 
Temple Newsam, Leeds. 
The pictures, which 
number thirty-one, are 
all on loan, mainly from 
private collections, and 
the exhibition has been 
arranged by Mr. Ralph 
Edwards, who has also 
written the introduction 
to the catalogue. 
Although the Eighteenth 
Century is the age par 
excellence of the English 


Conversation Piece, there 
(Continued on right. 
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XVIIITH-CENTURY CONVERSATION 


“A PARTY 


PIECES 


FROM 


ON THE TERRACE OF SHOTOVER HOUSE”’; 


AN 


ARTS 


“THE BOOTH 
FAMILY”; BY JOHN 
HAMILTON MORTI- 
MER, A.R.A. (1741-79). 
(Lent by Viscount Bearsted, 
M.C.) 


Continued.) 

were earlier examples, 
such as the well-known 
** Pineapple Picture,” in 
which Charles II. is 
being shown the first 
pineapple grown in 
England, and the style 
has survived into the 
present day, when, in 
fact, it is showing some 
signs of revival. De- 
riving for the most part 
from the Dutch domestic 
genre pictures of the 
Seventeenth Century, 
although in one of the 
great masters of the art, 
William Hogarth, the 
influence of Watteau iz 
sometimes apparent, 
Conversation pictures 
reached their full 
development under the 
Georges. To quote Mr. 
Edwards: “ Their popu- 
larity was fostered by 
the conditions of the 
time. It was an age of 
conquest and commer- 
cial expansion which re- 
sulted in a rapid diffusion 
of wealth, and gave 
full scope for the ex- 
pression of that strong 


BY PHILIP MERCIER (1689-1760). 
(Lent by Viscount Rothermere.\ 


“A LADY WINDING WOOL AND A GENTLEMAN DRAWING": “THE SHUDI FAMILY"; PAINTER UNKNOWN. 


ATTRIBUTED TO ARTHUR POND (1705-58). (DATE ABOUT 1745.) 
(Lent by Viscount Bearsted, M.C.) (Lent by Captain Evelyn Broadwood, M.C.) 





““EDWARD ROOKES OF 
ROYDS HALL WITH HIS 
FAMILY’; BY ARTHUR 
DEVIS (1711-87). (Lent by 
the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald- 
Buchanan.) 


individualistic sense 
which has always been 
a prominent English 
characteristic. Thus, 
there arose a widespread 
demand among the 
leaders of Society and 
the prosperous classes, 
not only for portraits, 
but for a new kind of 
picture, suited to houses 
of moderate size, which 
should exhibit the owner 
in his social aspect and 
bear witness to his pride 
in family and home... 
assembled at table or 
elegantly engaged in 
some favourite diversion; 
or perhaps the gaily 
dressed company would 
be grouped becomingly 
out of doors with dogs 
or a hunter to help the 
composition."” In some 
of the pictures, points of 
special interest arise. 
The figures in Hogarth’s 
“ Broken Fan’ are said 
to represent (I. to r.) 
Lady Thornhill, her 
daughter (Hogarth’s 
wife), and one of the 


painter's sisters. ‘' The 
[Continued om right. 


“SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON SEATED WITH LADY HAMILTON PLAYING 


“A DANCE 


BY 


ON A SQUARE PIANO”: BY DAVID ALLAN (1744-96). 
(Lent by Canon J. McLeod Campbell, M.C.) 


CALLED ‘THE WANSTEAD ASSEMBLY'”; 
WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1764). 


(Lent lv the South London Art Gallery, Camberwell.) 
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“ CHILDREN OF THE POURTH DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


House"; 
(Lent by the Duke 


BY JOHN ZOFFANY, 


R.A. 
of Devonshire, 


ILLUSTRATED 


COUNCIL EXHIBITION NOW TOURING PROVINCIAL GALLERIES. 
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“THE CHILDREN OF PERE 
GRINE, SECOND DUKE OF 
ANCASTER ”’; BY ARTHUR 
DEVIs (1711-87). (Lent by 
Viscount Wimborne.) 


Continued.) 
Booth Family,” believed 
to be the only Eighteenth 
Century oil-painting of a 
billiard-table, shows the 
old - fashioned billiard 
cue. In the Devis picture 
of the Duke of Ancaster’s 
family, the second figure 
from the left is Lord 
Albemarle Bertie, the 
** blind lord,"’ a notorious 
gambler, also portrayed 
in the Hogarth en- 
graving ‘‘ The Cock-pit."’ 
The Lady Hamilton 
shown in Allan's picture 
is Sir William's first 
wife, not the famous 
Emma. In “ The Shudi 
Family "’ the man tuning 
the harpsichord is Bur- 
kat Shudi, the celebrated 
harpsichord maker, the 
partner and father-in- 
law of John Broadwood, 
the founder of the well- 
known firm of pianoforte 
makers. Other artists 
represented in the ex- 
bh’ ‘tion include Richard 
‘ilson, Sir Joshua Rey- 
tids, Thomas Gains- 
borough, George Morland 
and Sir David Wilkie 


IN THE GROUNDS OF CHISWICK 


(1735-1810). 
KG.) 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. |& 
Baie i, THRE 


THE CHEMISTRY AND SOURCES OF IODINE. 


ODINE, being one of the elements, can neither be broken down by chemical means into 
simpler com.ponents, nor synthesised. It has the property of changing spontaneously 
from the solid into the vapour state without first passing through a liquid phase. True 
liquid iodine is rarely seen, except by research chemists under special laboratory con- 
ditions. The brown-coloured liquid familiar in the medicine cupboard is merely a small 
quantity of the solid dissolved in alcohol. The solid crystalline iodine is greyish-black 
in colour, with a bright metallic lustre like the glint of lead or steel filings. It is not 
obtained in lumps, but in flakes easily crushed to powder. 

In the composition of the earth it is quantitatively one of the rarest of all non-metallic 
elements, but though not abundant in quantities it is distributed almost everywhere. 
There is scarcely a rock or mineral or soil without a trace of it. It is present in the 
waters of sea and land; all plants contain it, and it is found in the higher animals, where 
it is one of the essentials of life. But except as vapour of rare occurrence it is never free 
in Nature, but always combined with other elements. Wherever it so occurs in rocks, 
soils, waters, plant and animal tissues and foodstuffs, its minute quantities require the 
most delicate chemical methods for their 
revelation. Only two or three substances 
possess iodine in relatively larger amounts. 
These are seaweeds, sponges and corals. 
Besides these depositories, it is derived 
also from the underground waters of 
certain deep oil-well borings and from 
mineral springs in California, Java, 
Russia and Italy. More impressive than . ‘ 
the output of any of these is that derived . \ 
from the natural deposits of sodium 
nitrate in the northern part of Chile. 
Even there the proportion of iodine to 
its matrix rarely exceeds one part in 500. 

Because seaweed, sponges and corals 
contain larger proportions of iodine than 
other organisms, the sea has often been 
assumed to be the best repository of it. 
Contrary to this belief, the sea is not 
rich in it. Weight for weight, the soils 
of the earth contain a hundred times as 
much. Many analyses of sea-water have 
been made by different investigators, and 
the average of their findings allows only 
about one-thousandth of an ounce of 
iodine for a ton of sea-water. The pre- 
sumption of the sea’s wealth arose largely 
from the evidence that seaweed contains 
a considerable amount. This cannot be 
denied, but the sea-water in which the 
weeds grow is not highly charged with it. 
What is remarkable is the ability of sea- 
weed to extract iodine from so dilute a 
medium, 

Eighty years ago seaweed ash, or 
kelp, formed the sole commercial source. 
The principal countries of its extrac- 
tion were France, on its Normandy coast, 
and Scotland. The burning of seaweed 
for kelp had been practised for a century 
before iodine was discovered (by Courtois, 
in 1812), because it was the only source of 
the sodium carbonate employed in the manu- 
facture of soap and glass. The West Highlands 
and islands of Scotland, as well as the shores 
of Northern and Western Ireland, grew pros- 
perous accordingly. The prosperity suffered, 
however, one blow after another, the first 
from the competition of barilla, a less ex- 
pensive soda extracted from seashore plants 
on the east coast of Spain, and a worse disaster 
from the invention of the Leblanc process for 
making sodium carbonate from common salt. 

Yet again there was a revival when the 
demand for iodine, and also for potassium 
salts, arose. The kelp industry looked up and 
looked round. The kelp that yielded soda had 
been garnered easily from seaweed uncovered 
at low tide. That which would yield iodine 
had to be looked for in the drift kelp of 
Laminaria digitata and Laminaria stenophylia, 
seaweeds which are never uncovered by the 
tide, but which are torn from the rocks by 
storms and cast ashore. The price of potassium 
salts fell owing to the discovery of the Stass- 
furt deposits in Germany, and this, together 
with a growing Chilean import, administered 
another damaging blow to the kelp industry. 
Nevertheless, iodine production from seaweed 
survived and survives. These and other sources 
of production are of much less significance than 
those of the nitrate fields of Northern Chile, 
the one place on the earth’s surface where 
iodine is found concentrated in quantity. For information concerning it and for other facts 
we are indebted to the Iodine Educational Bureau, Kingston-on-Thames. The iodine is 
dispersed more or less evenly throughout the accumulation of nitrate-bearing earth in the 
desert. The pampa salitrera, or nitrate desert, is a tableland 3000 ft. above the sea, inter- 
rupting the rise of land from the Pacific Ocean to the peaks of the Andes. The desert 
where nitrate is found covers an area nearly 500 miles long but less than 100 miles wide ; 
and in this region the nitrate fields are concentrated in a narrower strip 300 miles long 
and 15 to 20 miles wide. It is a desolate place ; rain falls seldom ; day after day the sun 
beats down from a cloudless sky ; nothing grows ; neither vegetable nor wild life can exist. 

The raw material from which nitrate of soda and iodine are extracted is found between 
2 and 50 ft. below the surface ; the higher grades named caliche, the lower, costra. The com- 
position is variable, nitrate chlorides, sulphates, sodium, potassium, magnesium, in widely 
varying amounts. The iodine contents range from zero to 0°30 per cent. Expressed in more 
general terms, the Chilean nitrate deposits, the principal natural nitrogen fertilizer, contain 
about 8 ozs. of iodine per ton. This appears a small proportion, but it is 400 times the average 
content in the earth's rocks. The extraction of iodine from caliche is too chemically intricate 
a process to be described in detail. Roughly summarised, it begins with the breaking-up 
of the lumps of caliche, crushing them to powder and transferring that to the leaching 
plant where, after successive washings, soluble iodates are derived from the raw material, 
and provide 6 to 12 grammes of iodine per litre of the solution. The iodine solution, further 
chemically treated, yields at last in the form of cheeses and is then broken up and dried, 
and finally packed in small kegs holding about 70 kilogrammes apiece. This is the iodine 
of which the Chilean field supplies 66 per cent. of the world’s consumption of some 
E. S. Grew. 
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AN IODINE WAREHOUSE IN CHILE. OWING TO THE VALUE OF THE PRODUCT, THE WORKERS 
ARE KEPT UNDER CONSTANT SURVEILLANCE TO PREVENT THEFT OF THE MATERIAL—ONE OF 
THE GUARDS CAN BE SEEN IN THE ENTRANCE TO THIS BUILDING. 





READY FOR THE MARKET: A VIEW OF THE SUBLIMED IODINE IN THE RETORTS, 
WHERE IT TAKES THE FORM OF LEAVES AT THE TOP AND A SOLID CAKE BELOW. 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Iodine Educational Bureau, (Copyright reserved.) 
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FIGHTING MEN OF THE DESERT. 


' becomes more and more evident, as the facts are made public, that there was a distinctly 

Elizabethan touch to the individual, guerilla fighting which the war produced. We 
felt it in the story of Wingate and his Chindits ; in Peter Scott’s account of the battle of the 
narrow seas ; in Divine’s record of the little ships at Dunkirk ; in the tales of the Long- 
range Desert Group; and now in Malcolm James’s “‘ Born oF THE Desert” (Collins ; 


“ 12s. 6d.), which deals with the Special Air Service, a body of highly-trained, doughty, 


adventuresome men who struck at the enemy, hard and swift, far behind his lines. 

Captain James was their doctor, and they are as fortunate in him as their troubadour 
as they obviously were to have him as medico. For he tells the story of their amazing 
exploits well. We not only meet, but know, the men who fought and joked, enjoyed life 
and died: David Stirling, who, in 1941, first conceived the idea of the S.A.S.; Jock Lewis 
(Malcolm knew of him only by hearsay), who was responsible for its construction and 
organisation ; Paddy Mayne, George Jellico, Bill Fraser, the inimitable Bill Cumper, among 
a host of other grand fellows of all ranks. The pen-portraits of these desert buccaneers 
are amply confirmed by their photographs—big, bearded, laughing, devil-may-care types. 
The tasks they undertook and the spirit in 
which they carried them through, whether 
to success or failure, are thrillingly de- 
scribed. This is a book for everyone, 
young and old. The spirit of England 
will never die so long as we breed men of 
we the calibre of the Special Air Service. 
. The same can be said of t®® crews 

of Bomber Command. Shortly before 

Wing-Commander Guy Gibson, V.C., 

D.S.O., D.F.C., was reported missing from 

what was to have been his last flight over 

Germany as a master-bomber, he finished 

his book “‘ Enemy Coast AHEAD ” (Michael 

Joseph ; 12s. 6d.), in which he tells of the 

bombers’ work as he saw it as participant 

and fighting commander. Air Chief- 

Marshal Sir Arthur Harris says it is “a 

magnificent story, well and simply told by 

as grand a warrior as these Islands ever 
bred. It is also History.”” And there can 
be no better comment. 

Gibson tells how they “‘ played snooker” 
with 500-lb. bombs for billiards balls and 
railway-tunnel mouths for pockets. He tells 
of night-fighting in which he indulged as 
a “rest ” from bombing: “‘ It seemed quiet 
and ethereal up there, man against man. 
At the time I wouldn’t have exchanged 
places with anyone in the world.” He 
tells of a Waaf in an Ops room checking- 
in the returning bombers—filling up every 
space save one, and that one opposite the 
name of the man to whom she had just 
been married. And, of course, he tells of 
the breaching of the Moehne and Eder 
dams. What astory that is as he gives it 
us from the very cockpit of his machine ! 
But so is the account of the preliminaries. 

J. L. Hodson has come to the end of a 
journey that has lasted through the long years 
of war. “‘ THe SEA AND THE Lanp ” (Gollancz ; 
tos. 6d.) is the seventb, and concluding, volume 
of his war diary, a diary which will be of value, 
not only for the present generation, but for 
generations to come. In it he takes up the 
story on the last day of March 1943, when he 
met a merchant sea captain who had made 
several journeys on the Russian convoy. “ His 
friends say he is visibly older after each trip,” 
records the diarist. Here again is the sea-dog 
breed that follows in the wake of Drake and 
Frobisher. Hodson fills pages with stories of 
brave men and their doings. Humour, as always 
with the English, walks hand in hand with 
courage. He tells of a seafaring man who said : 
“7 ’ll put an oar on my shoulder and walk into 
the country until I come to a place where the 
folk say : ‘ What is that curious thing on your 
shoulder and what is it for?’ And then I will 
know I am far from the sea, and there I ’ll settle 
down.”” But he meets all sorts and conditions 
of men and women, as readers of his previous 
diaries know full well, and gives a splendid 
record of Britain in wartime. 

Hodson went to Belsen—one almost says 
“of course”?! The story of German tyranny 
can never be told too often, and while the 
correspondents’ accounts of this and other 
murder camps, and the Nuremberg trials, bring 
much to light, it is, perhaps, books like ‘“ Tue 
Camp oF Stow Deatu,” by Jeari- Jacques 
Bernard (Gollancz; 6s.), which will have 
the greater and more lasting effect. Bernard is a French intellectual, a dramatist of inter- 
national repute. He spent three months in the “ reprisal” camp for Jews at Compiégne. 
Yet he had been one of those who had cherished between the two wars the dream of a genuine 
Franco-German collaboration. “ Alas!” he sighs, ““ Germany made use of our candour 
as she would of a weapon.” The record of his sufferings is a nightmare, not merely because 
of the display of German brutality and bestiality, but because of the inexplicable nature of 
the things they did. Often their actions had no seeming semblance of reason ; they were 
irrational in their cruelty, stupid in their application. For all that, it cannot detract from 
the suffering, physical and mental. 

When Bernard was released he took over six months to recover. “‘ Like a shipwrecked 
man with a precarious hold on a piece of wreckage, I said to myself: ‘ I mustn’t make the 
slightest movement, not even move my little finger, or all the feeble links that hold me 
together will break, and I shall go under.’” This is a terrible indictment, all the more so 
because it is written by a man who can still say “ the god of vengeance is not my God, 
and Compiégne has not succeeded in teaching me hatred of mankind : only pity.” 

And what of the future? That candour which was used as a weapon in the past, what 
is to be its result in the days ahead? Peter Matthews, in “ European Batance " (Chatto 
and Windus; 8s. 6d.), seeks to analyse the problems confronting the statesmen of the 
world now that Germany is in eclipse and Russia in the ascendant. While he believes that 
collaboration between Russia and the West is essential for peace, he does not believe that the 
necessary condition for such is the acceptance by British opinion of the theory of Soviet infall- 
ibility. Not all will agree with him that over a great part of the earth’s surface the use of armed 
forces for the settlement of international disputes has already by common consent been 
eliminated. Altogether it is a very provocative work—and justly so.-W. R. CaLverr. 











TURNING POINT 


about to be recognised 


-\ Two facts about life’s turning-points are 
widely accepted. First, they are very 
difficult to recognise and, second, a lot 
may hang upon them. 

With their usual helpfulness, Accles & 


Pollock have produced a genuine example 





of a turning point for one and all to see. This particular specimen 
is a steel tube cleverly manipulated to form the hub of a wheel. 
Luckily, the manufacturer who wanted it was wide awake at the time 
wiliciies he might easily have gone about it in the old-fashioned 
way, by machining it to shape from the solid. Instead, he remem- 
bered that Accles & Pollock can do most jobs more easily with 


steel tubes. There is. a moral in this for other manufacturers. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


LTD. 
Makers and Manipulators of Seamless Tubes in Stainless and other steels. 
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*“Good Mornings’ begin 
with Gillette 


You find Charles uplifted each day of his life. He 

uses the blades that stop all shaving strife! Blue Gillette 

3d each, ‘Standard’ Gillette (plain steel) 2d each 
including Purchase Tax. 
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PIPING-HOT WATER ANYTIME 


Ferranti make a special 1} Gallon Non-Pressure 





































Thermal Storage Water Heater to go over your sink: 
for easy washing-up and (thanks to its chemically-pure 
lining) for immediate hot drinks and for cookery. 
Special features include Variable Flow Restrictor, 
Anti-Splash Device, Rust Preventative Treatment and 
long-life elements. No pipework apart from cold water 
feed. AC and DC models from £7.10.0. 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester 10. London Office: 36, Kingsway, Londen, W.C.2 


anti WATER HEATERS 
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“Why I read 
The Yorkshire Post”’ 


* Well, you know, habit has something to 


do with it! Years I formed the good 
habit of Tt *The Yorkshire Post’ 
mainly because I was interested in the 
woollen industry. Yorkshire, of course, 
is Pr ee that ys and many 
others—shipbuilding, fishing, agriculture, 
iron, steel and coal. 

* Also, in *‘ The Yorkshire Post,’ I get 
news of the North, presented fairly and 
squarely without sensationalism ; I get 
reports of trade and financial meetings 
fully and clearly given; and I get scrupu- 
lous fairness in dealing with political 
news and views. 

“Reading ‘ The Yorkshire Post’ is one 
of the things, too, that helps me to keep 
abreast, even ahead of the times; a very 
necessary thing in a man my age. It’s a 
good habit I shall never break, now!” 


orks ite 
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Voice of the North 


¥.P.31 
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THIS is a time for decision. 


Never in the history of our land has 
the need for clear and _ balanced 
thinking, for sober and considered 
action, been more urgent. As a nation, 
we are at the crossroads. One road— 
smooth, broad, and inviting—leads to 
national oblivion; another — rugged, 
| tortuous, challenging our skill and 
| powers of endurance—leads to the 
| heights of prosperity and security. 
Which road shall we take into the 
future? That is the question of the hour. 





The future of Britain is the future of 
her industry, and inasmuch as most of 


us are a part of industry, so are we. 
| individually as well as collectively, 
responsible for the future of our 
country. 


But, after six years of unremitting toil, 
| of danger and sacrifice, it is perhaps 
natural that we should expect a speedy 
return to the way of life we knew in 
happier times; an end of privations 
bravely borne; the 
liberties which, though surrendered in 
war, are an integral. part of a free 


| society. 


It is natural for the worker to want the 
high wages of a war economy and the 
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restitution of 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 


NEWS 


Now is a Testing Time 





short hours of a prosperous peace ; for 
the housewife to want more goods in 
the shops at lower prices; for the 
employer to want an end of all the 
controls that affect his own particular 
business. It is natural, yes— but is it 
yet expedient? ~ 


“War is a sickness that affects all 


nations, whether victorious or van- 
quished. It warps judgment. It befogs 
reason. It subjugates faith: Nations. 
that suffer thus must be prepared for a 
period of convalescence before judg- 
ment, reason and faith are restored to 
glowing vitality. 


Now is a testing time—a time for 
industrial unity and effort, fair dealing 
and mutual understanding, no matter 
what political convictions are held. It 
is a time for confidence—confidence in 
each other, confidence that by doing 
our jobs to the best of our ability we 
will be making the best practical 
contribution to the establishment of 
national prosperity and. lasting peace. 


So, together and of one accord, let us 
decide now to win that peace. 


* 
CHAIRMAN 


BY APPOINTMENT MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


DAGENHAM 


Fes. 23, 1946 


“THE’ 
BREECHES 
MAKERS 


POST or PERSONAL customers 


Our long experience of post orders ensures 
every satisfaction to customers unable to 



















Riding Tweeds, in all 
popular shades and pre- 
war qualities, made to 
measure at short notice 
for Ladies, Gentle- 
men and Children. 
Breeches and 
Jodhpurs from 

10% less 
for Juveniles. 
Strappings, Continua- 
tions and P.T. extra. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
READY TO WEAR 
Jodhpurs always avail- 
able. Send 1d, stamp 
for self-measure chart 








Sporting, Civil 
and Service Tailors 
235 REGENT STREET, W1 
REGens 2115, 5159 
Telegrams: HALLZONE, LONDON 














The alleviation of distress amongst 
ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 
foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 
an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
ranks, ALL Services and ALL wars. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Full details of all beneficent activities and 
Forms of Beq can be obtained on request. 

















The concealed mechanism of 
this new design of table lamp 
makes it adjustable in every 
direction by a mere touch. 
You put it where you need it, 
and it ‘stays put.” Available 
for the post-war home—soon. 










AECISTERED MARE 


CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
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MINIC ccc: 
SCALE 


CLOCKWORK TOYS 





Buy the boy a Minic toy. These splendid little 
scale model cars, fitted with a powerful motor, 
are again on sale at your local dealers. These 
will be doubly welcome, because it has been 
i ible to substitute them during the war. 








TOWN COUPE 


LINES BROTHERS Ltd. 





Tri-ang Works, Merton, S.W.19 


DR. 
BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 
25,000 


meals must be provided every 
| day for the 8,000 boys and girls 
| in the care of Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. 

| May we serve a few meals in 
your name? 


10/- 


will feed one child for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable‘ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,’ should be sent to 92 Barnarde House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E./. 
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G but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
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HERE’S TO THE RETURN OF 


Reed 


‘Viyella 


| FOR LEAVE-TAKING 
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These are the after-effects of War 





Tiredness and strain still show in our }] as much as possible is going into the 
faces, though the toll of the war-years | shops, many more people are asking 


yg ‘a ; , : ‘ ? When it’s two eggs and bacon in bed, with a 
is lifted. We are yearning to relax a | for it today — and meanwhile, Forces | 

| 

| 


sixteen - page newspaper. When there are 
cosy ‘ Viyella’ Pyjamas again for sleep- (aos | 
comfort. Why, it really will be peace! | r do Ge 














little, and turning again to kindly | and hospitals’ needs must still be 
comforts — like Horlicks. Horlicks | met, milk is still scarce, men and 
is a friend to all who need unbroken | materials are both still short. If you 



































sleep, first condition of renewed, | find Horlicks hard to get, remember 
reinvigorated nerves. But although | these heavy extra demands. ( 
HORLICKS & 





Rare Gifts for your Overseas Friends 
made from HISTORIC RELICS from the 








HousesofParliament 


(Damaged by enemy air action, 1941) 


are being carved by skilled craftsmen into 

articles of enduring charm and priceless 

value for home and garden to the designs 
of eminent artists. 





One two buckle my shoe hice four KNOCN atthe DOOR 


58,000 





' Over : 
children | | We can open the door to home and 5,000 
DESIGN FOR BOOK-ENDS. already : happiness for hundreds of suffering “we © 
CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY with every piece. received | children if only YOU will help our care 
List, illustrating many designs for home 
and garden, sent on receipt of 2}d. stamp GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, 
LONDON STONECRAFT, Ltd., W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 





OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 








409-11, West Green Road, London, N.15 











IF YOUR TAILOR 
CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 


porrex | LARGE 


YOUR SUIT WILL BE Akal 


MADE OF SCOTLAND’S FLAVOUR 
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e HARDEST WEARING PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 
> 
20 -2'4 
} including 3 
$ Purchase Tax . each 
; ** RG eRe Obtainable only from Retailers 
: ae6a W 0. & H. O. Wills. Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and ireiand), Lta «um. 273 | JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
: $.2E inn . 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodica old bject to the following nditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 


riodical 
old, hired out r otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s, 6d ! that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or othe wise disposed of in a mutilated 
conditi or im any unauthorised cover by wa f Trace r aft to or as part f any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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ELECTRIC 


FIRES & COOKERS 


And replacement parts are obtainable through 








oan 
Maintaming / he Breed 





EVERY ELECTRICAL SHOP & SHOWROOM — 

















| | BUT oe 
rei — a_i | The Demand far exceeds the supply 


All orders are being dealt with 
in strict rotation and there must 
inevitably be considerable delay 


) ,  indelivery. Everything possible 
**Bred in the bone "’ stamina and performance are : 


g- is being done to ensure the 
the heritage of (J) cars. The new ‘TC ”’ Series a? 
Midget faithfully maintains the (J) tradition. 


2 == fairest and widest distribution. 
Price £375, plus Purchase Tax £104 18 4. 


= Production is steadily increasing = | 


TL LALALLA ALLAN 
DATONG 


= and we hope soon to be able to =3 | 
= meet all needs. 
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«You can’t beat a Belling ss 
THE Mp CAR COMPANY LTD. 


ABINGDON-ON-THAMES, BERKS. 


Streamline Cooker 
BELLING & COMPANY LIMITED, BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 
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Yes, but like most good 
things it’s scarce. Perhaps 
it won’t be so long now 
before more plentiful times 
come round. Meanwhile 
when you do get a bottle 


| please use it sparingly. 
BRYLGCREEM— 
THE PERFECT 
F I 





HAIR DRESSING 


County Perfumery Ce., Lid., 17-19, Stratford Place, London, Wt scyds B10E 
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